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healing and reconciliation 

by John Copley 
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in-Nativc counselor 


n May 26. 


abuse approached Dr. Maggie Hodgson, 
pioneer in the field of healing and wellness in Canada, 
i the former head of the Alberta-t 
Institute, to seek her support in a new endeav 
stories and the words he heard 
as he worked one-on-one 


ns of residential school 2003, the first national event won't really get off the 


ground for Canadians until next spring when or 
ers hope to see tens, perhaps even hundreds of thou 
Nechi sands of Canadians in communities across the country 
The marking the day with special events, projects or cere- 
the anguish he felt monies intended to begin healing old wounds. Project 
of all ages, con- examples include such things a 


vinccd Colley that the only way Aboriginal Canadians poster contests and community multicultural festivals 


in heal from the 150-ycar 
destroy their self esteem, 
scorned their lifestyle, 
mocked their religion and 
stole their children would be 
some type of reconciliation 
within the nation. 

Maggie Hodgson agreed 
and took the idea to Nechi, 
an internationally renown 
and highly respected organi- 
n devoted to the devel¬ 
opment of programs and 
ts that generate health 
icllness in Canada's 
Indigenous communities. 


in history that tried to 


The initiative, National Day 
of Healing and 
Reconciliation (NDHR), was 
launched on May 26 this 
year when the Nechi Institute 
and the NDHR's first corpo¬ 
rate sponsor, Brainhum 
Corporation, made the joint 
announcement during a press 
it Poundmakcr’s 



The NDHR initiative has been launched w 

cess, but before it will be 
able to work effectively, 
federal recognition will be 
required, and it isn't com¬ 
ing easily. 


“So far ■ 


CHMST0PH£R,HARV£V.CHAM8AUD.20O@. 


Lodge. 

"The National Day of 
Healing and Reconciliation 

’ i a movement aimed at creating a national dialogue part, Richard Jenkins, said she’s getting some netp 
m reconciliation between Canadians and Aboriginal from Senator Thelma Chalifoux (Alberta) and from 


unable to generate the sup¬ 
port we need from the gov¬ 
ernment,” said Maggie 
Hodgson, speaking on her 
cell phone from Ottawa as 
she waited to meet with 
Senator Thelma Chalifoux. 

ment contacts she'll be 
addressing in the nation's 
capital as she continues to 
seek support. “So far we 
haven’t even been able to 
get a letter from the 
Minister supporting the 
initiative. The Gathering 
Strength document has laid 
out the perfect plan but it 
appears that Ottawa does 
not have the will to act.” 

Hodgson, who co-chairs 
the NDHR with counter 




past injustices to Aboriginal people. We arc asking that acknowledgement," added Hodgson, “but whether or 


Parliament formally recognize May 26 of each year 
a day of healing and reconciliation." 

Brainhum Corporation's Chief Executive Officer, 
Kelvin Wong, also a Status Indian, said the formation 
of NDHR is important because, “the divide that exists 
;n average Canadians and Aboriginal people can 
only begin to be closed by starting an open, honest and 
meaningful dialogue. Acknowledging the past and 
building a new relationship based on mutual respect is 
something that is long overdue." 


[ NDHR is sanctioned by government. May 26 will 
be Canada's National Day of Healing and 
Reconciliation." 

While its main purpose is still to promote healing 
the relationship between Indigenous and non 
Indigenous peoples. NDHR's scope has broadened to 
include reconciling all damaged relationships, 
whether it's between individuals, families or even cul¬ 
tures with a history of animosity. 

Continued on Page 8 
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Rights Group calls for inquiry into 
Saskatoon’s suspicious deaths 


(Cation as Darrel Knight in 1976. 

"ft happened more than once and we fully admit 
tat." Chief Sabo told CBC. "On behalf of the police 
epartment. 1 want to apologize. It's quite conceivable 
hem w ere other times. It's important we take owner- 
hip when we do something that's wrong....and cor 


by John Copley 

Acting Inspector, A1 Stickney, tried to clarify Chief 

A number of suspicious deaths, a series of bungled Hatchen. were charged and convicted and arc current- Sabo's statement for him when he told media that the 
investigations and now new evidence that the ly serving eight-month jail sentences as a result of a Chief was referring to the 1976 incident when he was 
Saskatoon police department's history is murkier than complaint by Darrel Knight, an Aboriginal man who referring to those possible "other times." Though he 
imagined, are all contributing factors to a recent call was taken to the edge of the city in minus 25 degree couldn't provide details he did say that the officer 
by Amnesty International for an independent inquiry weather, stripped of his coat, thrown out of the police involved in dropping the Aboriginal woman off on 
the discovery of three Aboriginal men found car that drove him there and "roughed-up" by police the city's outskirts in 1976 "was dealt with very 
frozen to death outside Saskatoon's city limits. The officers who told to find his own way home before severely by the administration of the lime in the man- 
first death occurred in 1990 - the last in 2000. they drove away taunting Knight with racial slurs. It ner that they saw fitting at that time.” 

“On May 19 this year," said Amnesty International was this incident, which followed the discoveries of He also said he believed the officer was still a mem- 
spokesperson. John Tackaberry. “Irene Khan, the the bodies of Rodney Naistus and Lawrence Wegner berof the Saskatoon police force. Inspector Stickney's 


Secretary General 
released 

Saskatchewan's 
Minister of Justice 
and to the province's 
Attorney General to 
suggest that the gov¬ 
ernment quickly 
establish an inde¬ 
pendent civilian body 

ligate cases of alleged 
police wrongdoing. 

So far the government 
hasn't announced any 
plans to do so.” 

Tackaberry said his 
organization appreci¬ 
ates the fact a public 

inquiry has been called for this September 



prompted interpretation of "severely" could be 
Amnesty tion if for no other reason that his comments irnmedi- 
Intemational to inter- atcly following the conviction of Munson and 
vene. Hatchen. He wanted them to stay on the job. 

"The call for this “For them this appears to be an isolated offence," 
new oversight body." Stickney said to media at the time. "There's certainly 
reads the letter from nothing in any of their work history to suggest they've 
Ms. Khan, "comes done anything like this before and there’s always some 
following the human room for salvaging a career." 
rights organization's At a recent meeting between Sgt. Stan Goertzen, 
ongoing concerns president of the Saskatoon City Police Association 
about the deaths of and Mayor Jim Muddin. himself a former police offi- 
several Indigenous cer, it was agreed that the truth is the only thing that 
men on the outskirts matters. The mayor said it's also the only way to 
of Saskatoon, restore confidence. 

Rodney Naistus, 25, "Deal with the truth, ns difficult as it sometimes 
was found on 29 may be." said Muddin. "We hud or have police offi- 
January 2000 and eers who think that this type of conduct is certainly 
Lawrence Wagner, allowed. We've got u problem, and 1 think we need to 
30. was discovered address it." 

3 February 2000. Justice Minister Eric Cline has asked the RCMP ti 


death of 17 year old Neil Stonechild, wl 
1990. but added that though this is a "welcomed deci- being abandoned in the 
sion”. die “investigations of the deaths of Rodney police officers who wei 
Naistus and Lawrence Wegner must also remain open unlawful confinement." 
and active. We don't want to see the government use 
the Stonechild inquiry as a way out of calling for 


leaths of Rodney Naistus and Lawre 
linked to a commonplace but u 
e practice of rei 


: the ti 
s Saskatoon 


P„h 

men to the outskirts of the city. There is concern that 
t police officials were aware of the deaths but did noth¬ 
ing to stop them and that potentially important evi¬ 
dence was destroyed in the course of the investiga- mined 
tions. The crime scenes were also contaminated by the revealed, a 
footprints and vehicle tracks of police officers and mayor. Jim Maddin. 
parts of the police log of emergency calls on the night A recent investigation by 
Wegner went missing were reportedly erased. the CBC turned up even 

“Despite Royal Canadian Mounted Police and coro- more dirt on the Saskatoon 
ers' inquests into the deaths of Rodeny Naistus and force - but unlike his prcd- 
Lawrence Wegner there is still no adequate explana- ccessor. Chief Sabo imme- 
' on. Without the truth, confidence in the justice sys- diately admitted that the 
m cannot be restored." well-publicized incidents 

Saskatchewan's Justice Minister Eric Cline said he of apparent racism toward 
has no problem with Amnesty International’s request. Aboriginal people that 
but he did use the current inquiry status to bow out. have taken place during the 
“We do have two inquiries going on," Cline told past ten years involving 
media, “and what we do in the future will probably be Saskatoon police officers, 
informed by what happens in those inquiries...." arc not isolated incidents. 

As a result of a recurring investigation by both the He confirmed reports that 
Saskatoon police department and the RCMP, two an Aboriginal woman was 
Saskatoon police officers, Dan Munson and and Ken abandoned in the same 

Best wishes and congratulations to all 
the graduating students - 
Your diligent efforts will be rewarded. 


without jackets in sub-zero investigate Chief Sabo's admission but would n 
n, Darrel Night survived comment when asked if a pattern between the crirn 
nc area by two Saskatoon had yet been established. 

iubscqucntly convicted of "| have been told by my officials that this is the fit 
we have heard of this case," said Cline, "but we lut 

Saskatoon's former police chief, Dave Scott, has asked the RCMP to look into it and investigate it 
s denied any knowledge of the incidents and that sense it is a criminal investigation “ 
questioned by media 
Amnesty in 2000. said he didn't 
case that believe that any of his 
e Wagner police officers were 
luthorized involved in any type of 
idigenous racism or intimidation tac¬ 
tics. The new Police Chief, 

Russell Sabo, has taken a 
different stance; he's deter- 
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lies, to reduce all domestic wostewaler 
to a dear, odorless liquid. The process 
involves a natural, biological breok 
down ol the organic mailer in the 

wastewater Once treatment has been accomplished, a stablizied effluent is safely 
relumed lo the environment. Ideal lor portable comps Ivanhoe hos over 30 years experi 
ente in sewoae treatment, with qualified installers and workmanship guaranteed. We 
provide excellent service!! 

BENEFITS INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 

• NSF&CSA approved 

• Government approved 

• Increased property value - by enwring %ale, sanitary environment and 


• Easy rental, looting and purchasing terms av 

• Permits. Installation, Service 

• Tried, tested and guaranteed lo perform 

For further information, contact licensed sewage treatment designer 
Ivanhoe Contracting (Grande Prairie) at Tel: I-866-IVANHOE (482-6463) 
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Bosco 

Homes 

A Society for Children 
and Adolescents 
Invites applications for 
Employment 


Bosco Homes is a non-profil, charitable society offering a broad range of 
educational treatment and social services for behaviourally troubled children and 
adolescents. Our goal is to provide children in our care safety, a healthy 
lifestyle, caring mentors and the opportunity to experience success. 


We are recruiting for individuals for our new program in partnership with 
Kaxohkowcw Family and Child Services in the Wctasltiwin area. 


CHILD/YOUTH CARE WORKER 


NIGHT STAND-UP CHILD/YOUTH CAREWORKER 


Fulltime and relief opportunities are available in these front line positions. 
II you have an interest in being a role model tor these young people, 
leaching life skills through activities that include sports, cultural activities, 
education and social interaction, consider a Child/Youth Care Worker 
position with Bosco Homes lor Adolescenl Children. Bosco Homes 
provides basic training lor all Child Care Workers. 


Qualifications: 

• Combinations ol relevant (ormal training and related experience will 
be considered 

• A 2 year diploma in Child/Youth Care and/or related degree 

• Experience In child/youth care/residenlial treatment programs 

• Driver’s License, Abstract. Vehicle, Clear CRC and CWIS are required 
prior to employment with Bosco Homes 

• Willingness to work shifts and weekends 
Please quote competition number: 2003-38 


FAMILY SUPPORT WORKER 

It you have an interest in being a support worker and advocate for 
families In distress, leaching llle, coping and problem solving skills, 
enabling change and behaviour management, helping establish 
community support networks, consider a Family Support Worker position 
with Bosco Homes lor Adolescent Children. 


Qualifications: 

• Combinations ol relevant formal training and related experience will be 
considered 

• A 2 year diploma In Child/Youth Care and/or related degree 

• Experience In chlld/youth care/residenlial treatment programs 

• Driver s License, Abstract. Vehicle, Clear CRC and CWIS are required 
prior to employment with Bosco Homes 

Combinations ot experience and education may be considered. 

Please quote competition number: 2003-39 


HOUSE MANAGER - Group Care Services 

It you have experience In teambuilding, contlict management, and 
coaching a Child Youth Care Team, teaching Youth Care workers 
counseling and behaviour modllication skills, eltectively managing a 
program and administering all the necessary documentation, ensuring 
adherence to policy and procedure, and problem solving, consider this 
leadership position with Bosco Homes. 

Qualifications: 

• A Child/Youth Care Diploma/Degree or a related degree (Psychology, 
Sociology) 

• Substantial experience in chlld/youth care/residential treatment 
programs 

• Certilication/reglstratlon or significant progress towards 
certllicatlon/reglslratlon with the appropriate protessional body 

• Experience In a supervisory, management or administrative position 

• Driver's License, Abstract Vehicle. Clear CRC and CWIS are required 
prior to employment with Bosco Homes 

Combinations ol experience and education may be considered lor a 
competitive salary ot $36,060.00 to $47,087.00 (range dependent on 
education and experience) 

Please quote competition number: 2003-40 

In addition to a competitive annual salary. Bosco Homes provides a 
comprehensive, employer paid benefits package including Lite insurance, 
medical, dental and optical coverage for employee and dependents as well as an 
employer paid RRSP equaling 3% of annual salary 

Check our website for further information at 
http://www.boscohomes.ca 

Please send your resume to: 

Bosco Humes: Human Resources Department 
10435 - 76 Street, Edmonton, AB T6A 3B1 
Fax: 780 440 0760 Entail: employmenttS'boscohomes.ca 
Closing date: OPEN 
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Controversial Bill C-7 
put on hold for the summer 



The Liberal government adjourned 
the House of Commons one week early 
to begin a three-month summer break, 
leaving the controversial First Nations 
Governance Act as unfinished legisla¬ 
tive business to take up in the fall. 

Canadian Alliance House leader John 
Reynolds cited his party's opposition to 
the First Nations Governance bill as one 
of the chief reasons it supported the 
government move to adjourn early. 
NDP MP Pat Martin said his party 
expected the government could have 
forced the bill through the Commons by 
Thursday had the siuing continued. 

"The Liberal government is totally 
disorganized and we have done 
Canadians a favour by getting out 


pledged that he 

will not implement the First Nations 
Governance Act even if it is passed. 

Last month, despite vocal and sus¬ 
tained opposition from First Nations 
representatives and members of the 
Bloc Qudbecois and NDP, the Liberal- 
dominated committee rammed through 
dozens of amendments to the proposed 
legislation in a last-ditch marathon ses¬ 
sion lasting more than 24 hours. 

"The Minister of Indian Affairs said 
that the referral of Bill C-7 to the 
Committee after 1st reading would be 
an approach aimed at ensuring full 
debate. However, the Committee 
process was a sham and it is clear that 
this government has nothing to teach us 
about good governance and law-mak¬ 
ing," said the Assembly of First Nations 
National Chief Matthew Coon Come. 

"I took part in a press conference ear¬ 
lier today calling for a fair and just res¬ 
olution for the Lubicon people," said the 
National Chief. "That would have been 
a noble legacy project for this Prime 
Minister, and would have cost only a 
fraction of Ihe time and resources 
squandered on this Governance AcL 
This will leave a legacy of shame, a 


legacy of despair and a legacy of colo I 
nialism when we are all looking for 1 
legacy of hope for our future genera 

The Committee resumed its discus 
sions on the Governance Act May 2 
and quickly plowed through amend 
ments in order to send the Bill back i 
the House of Commons as soon as pos¬ 
sible and complete the legislath 
process before the summer break. Fir i 
Nations observers and committee mem 
bers from opposition parties, including 1 
Bloc Qudbecois MP Yvan Loubier. M r 
MP Pat Martin and the Right 
Honourable Joe Clark, protest, d 
throughout the night and into the mom. 

ing. At a late stage. First j 
Nations Elders and trad, 
tional Mohawk Clan 
Mothers were p, 
milted to speak 
to the comm i 
tee ami 

voiced them 
opposite - 
as well 


D 1 O W , 

President 
of tli 
long-stand 
ing Natr. 
Women s 
Association 

of Canada, 

also clarified that Aboriginal . 
women across the country 
reject this legislation 
oareg. Committee mem 
bers who stood in 
opposition to this bill, in 1 
defence of First Nations Treaty and 
Constitutional rights, faced insults and i 
jeers from the Liberal-dominated com 
mittee, flying in the face of I 
Parliamentary decorum. 

The bill is widely opposed by First 
Nations citizens across the country, anJ I 
organizations such as the Canadian Bar I 
Association, the Canadian Ram 
Relations Foundation, former Minister 
of Indian Affairs Warren Allmand and 
even members of the governing Liberal 
party. The courts in Saskatchewan ha-.. 
agreed to hear a legal challenge against 
the Bill filed by the Federation ol 
Saskatchewan Indian Nations. 

"The fight goes on," said National 
Chief Coon Come. "We will oppose thn 
legislation on all fronts at all times. It ri 
the modem age and we must move past • 
colonial days when the government pur 
ported to tell us how to run our comma 
nities and live our lives. We are ready 
and willing to work in a real partnership , 
to address all our mutual priorities, but 1 
we will not stand for imposed legisla 
tion that binds our hands and tramp 
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AFN election 
campaign 
underway 


by Ennis Morris 

Robert Johnson, the Chief Electoral Officer respon¬ 
sible for the July election for the office of National 
Chief of the Assembly of First Nations, has confirmed 
the candidacy of three individuals: Mr. Matthew Coon 
Come, a citizen of the Cree Nation of Mistissini in 
Quebec: Mr. Phil Fontaine, a citizen of the Sagkeeng 
First Nation in Manitoba: and. Ms. Roberta Jamieson, 
a citizen of the Mohawk Nation of the Six Nations of 
the Grand River Territory in Ontario. 

National Grand Chief, Matthew Coon Come, will 
try to retain his post, but he'll have some tough com¬ 
petition from his two opponents, former AFN leader. 

Phil Fontaine, who lost to Coon Come in the 2000 
election and the lesser known but equally gifted. 

Roberta Jamieson, Chief of the Six Nations of Grand 
River, Canada’s largest First Nation community. 

Picking a winner in this election will be a difficult 
task. Every Chief who intends to cast his or her vote 
will first have to consider which candidate is going to 
be able to complete what appears to be an impossible 
task. Will they prefer the diplomatic, nurturing and 
teaching approach of Fontaine or will they choose to 
remain with Coon Come, a man who made it clear 
from the beginning that he'd take no guff from gov¬ 
ernment. and hasn't. Or will it be Jamieson, a woma 
of vision with a passion for her people and a heart nc 
unlike that of the man she hopes to unseat. 

Since 1982, every AFN leader has tried to establis ^ uyolIullcl „ l<llylll . lyJU „ 

> relationship with government that would ensure the Md^lo^the govemmeni 



is relatively quiet and unknown before th 
government announced that they were about 
to introduce sweeping changes to the Indian 


with tl 


r of tl 


longevity of Canada’s numerous treaties and provide 
a meaningful future for Canada's First Nation com¬ 
munities and citizens. And those efforts have not been 
in vain. But no matter how many posith 


’Care should be taken not to measure this govem- 
:nfs relationship with First Nations people .on the 
basis of our relationship with Grand Chief Coon 
Come," Nault remarked. 

Fontaine, on the other hand, was voted out by the 
majority of Chiefs in 2000 because many fell he was 
close to government, taking too long to identify 
■■■_'_ much lee- 

ray and too much control in the sclf-govemancc talks 
rat have been taking place over the past decade. 
Coon Come's relationship with Nault was never 
great; most elected politicians prefer control over con- 

fT.. ' .-' ~ frontation and Matthew Coon Come refuses to be con- 

^e.way from mecnngjhe lroUeJ- or lo havc government control those he repre- 
"" iked if he intended to issue any apologies for 

might have 
o anger gov¬ 
ernment during his term of 
office, the National Chief 
stayed the course, saying 
there was no way he'd 
apologize for being right 
and for "defending against 
., j the theft of our land, the 

support group, consumed tn rhetonc Speak.ng ^ of implemeoution of 


Nations Governance Act. Now recognized 
as one of the more vocal Aboriginal leaders 
speaking out against the government's 
threatened legislation. Chief Jamieson 
believes in unity and action and has demon¬ 
strated her loyalty to the AFN on more than 
one occasion. Before being elected Chief, 
Jamieson served as Co-chair of the 
President's Committee on Indigenous 
Studies at McMaster University; she was a 
director of the Six Nations Polytechnic 
Institute and is a member of the Order of 
Canada. Roberta Jamieson, the first 
Aboriginal woman to receive a law degree in 
Canada, will make even more history if she 
wins in her national debut and becomes 
Canada’s next Grand Chief, 

So far none of the National Chief con¬ 
tenders has come up with a positive solution 
on how to stop the government's hurried 
push to have the Stunding Committee on 
Aboriginal Affairs give the bill their final 

The AFN's Annual General Assembly and 
Elections will take place at the Shaw 
Conference Centre in Edmonton, Alberta on 
July 15 - 17. The election will take place on 
Wednesday, July lb. More information is 


fKf, 
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been, the AFN 

• itself. And with Prime 

Minister Chretien and Indian Affairs Minister Nault . . 

trying lo push a new First Nations Governance Act o ‘ r * ()n| 

through the House of Commons and into legislation__ , 

., E . . . , , , 15 emment dui 

without the input or the approval of the very organi¬ 
zation they helped to create to eliminate the archaic 
tactics of the 19 Century, it's obvious that the real 
trouble is yet to come. 

Leadership hopeful Fontaine, recently said that he 
thinks the AFN has been reduced to the status of a 
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NOTICE OF HEARING 


1285,1271307 AND 1271383 


recently al the Federation of Saskatchewan Indians 
spring assembly. Fontaine reiterated what almost 
every Chief has said in the past year that, "we can't 
allow ourselves to be dismissed. We can’t allow our¬ 
selves to become an afterthought and havc other gov¬ 
ernments impose their will on us. We have to be at 
every table negotiating our future." 

Easily said, but not easily done, especially when the 
key government negotiators and decision-makers con¬ 
stantly forget to bring enough chairs to the table, or in 
fact fail to invite Aboriginal leaders. That has been the 
of the AFN for most of its history. 


our treaty rights, the Third 
World living conditions in 
our communities and the 
high rates of suicide and 


Grand Chief Coon Come told media that the AFN Qntarir 
| has worked diligently and said any comments abou 1 - 
lack of action in the last three years are baseless. 

"We lobbied hard for the inclusion of First Nalic 
(in the federal throne speech), including housii 

nomic development, feral 
I alcohol syndrome and 


munities. I will not stop 
advocating the truth. We 
havc to tell the truth." 

Chief Roberta Jamieson 
was elected Chief of the 
Six Nations of the Grand 
Ohsweken. 
November 
2001. The membership of 
her community lops 
18.000 r 

lar leader. Chief J 



retorted. ' 




: have 




tilvn 


unk 


fight for 
everything we get." 

Indian Affairs Minister 
[ Robert Nault has stated 
publicly that he can't 

I leaders, hut his comments 
| clearly indicate that he's 
Matthew 

I Coon Come. 
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First contact 

by Xavier Kataquapit 

My mom Susan is a great storyteller. Recently, she 
told me some stories about the land and her memories 
of relatives and grandparents when she was a young 
girl. One of these stories had to do with the first con¬ 
tact with Europeans. It was handed down to her from 
her grandmother. 

This story took place on the James Bay coast during 
a lime when my people lived a very traditional way of 
life that did not include any non-Nalive culture or 
influence. This was a time when no modem or early 
European towns or villages existed on or near the 
James Bay coast. This was when Canada was covered 
in vast undisturbed forests and my people followed a 
nomadic way of life by hunting and gathering their 
food from the land. 

It was during a time of pre contact when the James 
Bay Crec held their own spiritual and traditional 
beliefs. This included what my people call a 'Kec-Sha- 
Pcc-Sh-Chcc-Kan' or a shaking tent. This was a small 
enclosure made of animal hides that could fit one or 
two people. This shaking tent was used by spiritual or 
medicine men to conduct ceremonies and communi¬ 
cate with other spirits to gain knowledge about life or 
to help in learning about the future. It was also some¬ 
how used to communicate with family members or 
friends who were out on the land and far away. 

One day a spiritual leader consulted the shaking tent 
and was given a message. He was told that his people 
would encounter a group of strangers in the near 
future. These strangers would be different and they 
would bear little resemblance to the people of the 
James Bay. The spirits told him not to fear these peo¬ 
ple and to meet them, as no harm would come to any¬ 
one. In addition this spiritual leader was advised that 
the new people would lie able to give his own people 
new tools and implements to help enhance their lives. 
However, the spirits also warned that it was necessary 
to be very careful us these new visitors had the poten¬ 
tial to do great harm with some of the instruments they 
carried with them. Word of this news spread through 


the James Bay Crec all along the coast. 

Some time passed and soon hunters and 
gatherers began to discover signs of people 
moving into their traditional areas. The 
tracks were very different from what they 
were used to. A group of men began track¬ 
ing these new people. On their way they 
saw something that surprised everyone. 
They discovered a tree stump that had been 
cut in a straight line to create a Bat even 
surface. No one had ever seen such a sight 
before. As they continued tracking they 
saw more of these strange stumps along the 
way. Finally they found a camp of several 
men hard at work and using the lumber 
from the trees for construction. Trees were 
being cut with metal blades and other tools 
to build a Was-Ka-Eh-Kan (house! with 
right angled walls, a floor and a high ceil¬ 
ing. They were men with white features, 
strange clothing covering their bodies and 
they spoke in a different language. 

Although the men remembered the vision 
from the spiritual leader they were still full 
of fear and apprehension at the sight of 
these newcomers. They retreated quietly to 
their own camp. To calm everyone's fears, 
again consulted the 
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On their second trip to observe these 
itors, the group of men decided to send a young boy 
from (heir community to meet with the strangers. 
They nervously watched as the boy approached the 
camp and was discovered by the strangers. They 
watched as the boy waved his arms in efforts to com¬ 
municate with the new people. Finally the child was 
led into the new building. As the observation team hid 
in the forest they feared the worst. Would they sec the 
boy again? 

Some time later, the boy emerged from the log 
house but he was wearing new clothes similar to what 
the newcomers had on. After a short greeting he 
turned away from the new people and hurried back 
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Secretary of State Secretaire d'Etat 


Ottawa. Canada K1A 0J9 

MESSAGE FROM 

THE HONOURABLE STEPHEN OWEN 
SECRETARY OF STATE 

(WESTERN ECONOMIC DIVERSIFICATION) 

(INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT) 

NATIONAL ABORIGINAL DAY JUNE 21. 2003 
I am very pleased to share in the celebration and accomplishments of Aboriginal people on this special day. 

From coast to coast to coast, First Nations, Metis and Inuit will again come together on National Aboriginal Day to hom 
not only your culture and heritage, but also your deep connection lo the land. 

These summer 


da (WD), I 


Increasingly many of you, especially youth, want to start your own businesses or expand businesses you already own. At 
WD. we are committed lo helping Aboriginal entrepreneurs in the West get started, grow businesses, 
create jolts and realirc the potential in your communities. 

You who draw strength from an ancient heritage are building on your culture and pride lo develop a better future for 
yourselves and your children. 

It is true that much more needs to be done before we can say that Aboriginal people have a level playing field in business 
development, commerce and the economic life of this country The Government of Canada believes that a creative and 
innovative society is one in which all Canadians are included and have the chance to be the best at whatever they want to do 
Today, all of you from First Nations. Metis and Inuit communities in western and northern Canada are well placed to take th 
necessary steps to improve your economic conditions and the future for those who are coming after this generation 

At Western Economic Diversification Canada, we are counting on your growing interest in 
cmicptencuiship to help shape a stronger West and a stronger Canada We must listen, leant 
1 and support programs and services that are proposed, developed and delivered bv and fix 

M Aboriginal people. 


I Enjoy this year's National Aboriginal Day festivities. 


Canada 


into the forest to join up with his people. He described 
the inside of the house with its neatly cut wood and all 
the new things he saw. The newcomers had shared 
some food with him and made him feel welcome and 
safe. 

As a result of this first contact the men from the 
community decided to meet with these new people. 
When they did they were welcomed in the same man¬ 
ner. Soon after, they began trading some of their 
belongings for metal tools, knives and containers and 
metal needles which were greatly appreciated by the 
women. These tools in lime did make life easier for 
my people. However, it also signaled the end to a way 
of life that was more calm and closer to the land and 
mother earth. Who could ever have guessed that so 
would have changed as a result of that first con¬ 


tact. 


Ctlabratt National Aboriginal Day on Juna 21tl. 
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Phone or Fax 

Leo & Leona Thiessen at (780) 352-0168 
or Call Toll Free 1-800-386-7251 

Located at 5419 - 36th Avenue. Wetaskiwin, Alberta 
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the key to your future. 
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Alberta students discover 
traditional ways of knowing 


rental fee of $25. 

For further information, or to book a crate, visit the 
Science Alberta website at www.scienceaiberta.oig. 
Watch for new online activities featuring traditional 
ways of knowing coming soon. 


Alberta junior high school students now have a 
unique way to learn about the environment through 
Aboriginal traditional ways of knowing. Ways of 
Knowing The Environment is the newest in a senes of 
science crates created by Science Alberta Foundation 
with support from Shell Canada. 

This important new resource for Alberta teachers 
and junior high students focuses on the close relation¬ 
ship Aboriginal people have with their environment. 
Using intriguing, hands-on activities, students investi¬ 
gate how living things, from the structure of a cell to 
a larger ecosystem, interact and arc interdependent on 
one another. Students learn how good stewardship of 
the environment ensures sustainability and also Icam 
about Aboriginal traditional use of plants for food and 
medicine. 

"Shell recognizes the importance of understanding 
the interaction between people and the environment. 
We arc working with Elders to Icam more about 
Traditional Knowledge knowledge about the rela¬ 
tionship between the land and its people that is found¬ 
ed in the Aboriginal culture," said Jeff Gabcrt, Shell 
Canada Limited community affairs representative. 
"We arc delighted to help Science Alberta Foundation 
share this valuable knowledge with Alberta students." 



Group launches 

continued from page 2 

“The National Duy of Healing and Reconciliation is 
patterned after Australia's Sorry Day, enacted by the 
Australian parliament in I9<18," explained Kelvin 
Wong. "On the first Sorry Day, a half-million 
Australians signed Sorry Books and look part in cere¬ 
monies aimed at reconciling the campaign of removing 
thousands ol Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander chil¬ 
dren from their families. We are hopeful that Canadians 
will also turn out in force to support this initiative." 

The first National Sorry Day in Australia was 
launched on 26 May 1998, one year after the publica¬ 
tion of u report documenting the forced removal of 
Indigenous children by the Australian government. 
Canada has u similar documented history of children 
begin removed from Aboriginal families and being 
placed in foster homes, group homes und residential 
schools. The lust federally run residential school in 
Canada closed in 1996. According to Indian 
Residential Schools Resolution Canada, the federal 
department responsible for addressing and resolving 



issues surrounding residential schools, there are over 
90,000 survivors of residential schools alive today - 
and that doesn't include their family members. 

During the NDHR announcement ceremonies. 
Kelvin Wong said his company is the first in what will 
"hopefully be a long line of corporate sponsors", and 
then related a story all loo familiar in Aboriginal 
Canada - but one that he hopes the NDHR initiative can 
help to resolve. 

"I wanted to share some thoughts with you about 
what this day means to me," Wong told the crowd that 
had gathered to celebrate the announcement. "My 
father is Chinese from Hong Kong and a physician. 
When I was growing up. my mom was Mexican, some 
days she was Spanish and other times Portuguese. She 
was never Soto. She was never Anishnawbe. She was 
never, for lack of a better term, an Indian. 

“You sec there was a side of my family that was 
never spoken of. There was an entire half of my fami¬ 
ly that never came over for Christmas because the 
plane ticket to Toronto was too expensive. Or if they 
did. we would have to pick them up from the bus sta¬ 
tion after a 24 hour bus ride from Winnipeg. 

"Because of these experiences, and others, I have had 
the benefit of seeing life from both sides, one the life of 
a doctor's son. full of privilege, and the other, one of 
shame and attending poverty. 

"My mother is a remarkable, wonderful and strong 
woman, but she has this habit of asking me or one of 



PROFESSIONAL REALTY GROUP 


439-9818 

101.6005 Gateway Blvd . Edmonton 

439-9818 

305,10240 - 124 Street. Edmonton 

980-9818 

4.4922 - 51 Avenue. Leduc 

538-9818 

3.9899- 112 Avenue, 

Suite 1014, Grande Prame 




my brothers to help her fill out forms. She dislikes her 
handwriting. She dislikes her signature. Growing up in 
Manitoba, she attended an industrial school that gradu¬ 
ated her at the age of sixteen with a grade six educa¬ 
tion. To this day I know very little about what her life 
was like then because she simply does not talk about it. 
It is my hope that Brainhum Corporation's sponsorship 
of this worthwhile event will begin the dialogue neces¬ 
sary for Aboriginals and non-Aboriginals to understand 
and respect each other. Maybe if this process can begin 
here today, then in the not so distant future, my mom 
and I can begin to talk about all those things that were 

The Brainhum Corporation is Western Canada's pre¬ 
mier Aboriginal web development company. Formerly 
Abtcchs Digital Solutions, the company has special¬ 
ized in large scale web application development for a 
wide variety of clients including Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada, the Department of Canadian Heritage. 
Health Canada. Nechi Institute, the Council for the 
Advancement of Native Development Officers and 
other organizations and agencies. More information on 
the Company can be found at 
http://www.brainhum.com. 

The Nechi Training. Research and Health 
Promotions Institute is internationally recognized as a 
leader and pioneer of culturally and community based 
addictions treatment, research and training. Nechi 
shares facilities with Poundmakcr's Lodge combining 
addictions research and training with a treatment centre 
in the longest operating facility of its kind in North 
America. 

More information about NDHR can be obtained by 
contacting Maggie Hodgson at (780) 454-4111 or by 
contacting Richard Jenkins at (780) 717-1320. 
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Saluting the 2003 Grads 


Edmonton college gets 
students ready for careers 


by H. C. Miller 

Success is a word that is used often at the 
Yellowhead Tribal College where this year's batch of 
students have completed their studies. Situated in west 
Edmonton. YTC has grown since 1977, when it was 
begun with the mandate of offering economic, social 
and educational support and services to its member 
bands. YTC initially attempted to fill the educational 
needs of its five founding First Nations of Alexis. 
Alexander, Enoch. Sunchild and O'Chiese. "But we 
have always welcomed anyone, and that is pan of the 
reason for our success," says Seaneen O'Rourke, dean 
of programs. "We've even had non-Aboriginal stu¬ 
dents over the years." Because YTC develops some of 
the courses itself. Aboriginal content has been added 
to many, and programs are community-based and stu¬ 
dent-centred. she adds. "Simply put, we try to meet 
the needs of the student." 

YTC offered its first permanent program, the 
University and College Entrance Preparation Program 
(UCEPP) in 1984 and since then has expanded to a 
centre of education offering accredited post-second- 
ary courses, certificates, diplomas, and degrees. 
Through partnerships with Athabasca University, 
Lethbridge Community College, and the University of 
Alberta, students can now choose from many career 
options. 

O'Rourke began teaching at YTC in 1986 and has 
been involved in one level or another ever since. "At 
any lime we have over 200 students attending." she 
says. "We have many exciling programs which are of 
interest to our students. ' Especially popular is the 
First Nations Management program. There is a great 
need for Aboriginal people to fill these positions, in 
particular ut remote locations. The program is trans¬ 
ferable to Bachelor of Administration offered by 
Athabasca University, which we also provide." 
Additional programs presently offered at YTC include 
Adult Basic Education. Health and Wellness, Criminal 
Justice Diploma Program, and many university trans¬ 
fer options. Plans are in the works for an Aboriginal 
Licensed Practical Nurse program as well. 

YTC uses resource people from the community 
whenever possible. "We have Elders present on a reg¬ 
ular basis, and they smudge and go into the class¬ 
rooms and pray. They arc an important part of our pro¬ 
gramming." A yearly round dance is one of several 
activities the students enjoy. This year, a learning ses¬ 



sion with Aboriginal writers was 

grass gathering venture outside of 
the city limits. Pot luck dinners and 
feasts are also held. 

To adults who are hesitant to 
return to the classroom to upgrade 
and go on to study for desired 
careers. O'Rourke reassures them 
that most students at YTC start out 
by entering the UCEPP or Adult 
Basic Education programs. "But 
they all have a post-secondary 
goal, and go on to specific courses 
which will allow them to fulfil 
their employment goals." Students 
are from all walks of life, and all 
age groups are represented. 

"Everyone feels really welcome 

A formal graduation is held in 
the fall because some students fin¬ 
ish up their studies in the summer. 

"Courses taken through Athabasca 
University, for instance, can be 
taken at any time throughout the 

year, so there is no one common intake or graduation sense of worth und purpose. They will be our new 
date for many of our students." she explains, warriors. They will emerge with their linnd held f'or- 
However. graduation ceremonies have been occurring ward to grasp the plncc in society that is rightfully 
in individual programs as students complete their theirs." 
course work and celebrate 
their successes with their 
classmates. 

The YTC web site gives 
the late Chief Dan George 
the last word when the 
education of Aboriginal 
people is considered. 

"There is a longing in the 
heart of my people to reach 
out and grasp that which is 
needed for our survival. 

There is a longing among 
the young of my nation to 
secure for themselves and 
their people the skills that 
will provide them with a 
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CHRYSLER JEEP 

Hwy 2A South, Ponoka 
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PARTS DIRECT: (780) 783-3366 
FAX: (780) 783-8140 
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Yellowhead Tribal Council, a leader in 
First Nation Education for 
over 15 years, offers the 
following programs 
y . T «y at our Edmonton 

Y. 1.0. West End location 

YELLOWHEAD TRIBAL 
COLLEGE 

UNIVERSITY TRANSFER PROGRAM: 

Obtain Transfer Credit in junior anil Senior level Comae, from Athahi 
and Yellowhead Tribal Council Education Comae, are ottered on a va 



The Chief, Band Council & members of Ihe Ermineskin First Nation 
*ould like to congratulate Randy William Liltlechild on the presentation 
of his medal for exemplary service to the Emergency Medical Services, 
presented by Alberta's Lt Governor. Lois Hole 


Ermineskin First Nation 


P.O. Box 219 
Hobbema, Alberta 
TOC I NO 



Ph: (780) 585-3741 
Fax: (780) 585-2550 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE CERTIFICATE PROGRAM 
(LETHBRIDGE COMMUNITY COLLEGE) 
Program Datci: September 8, 2003 - April 30. 2004 

I UNIVERSI TY & COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
I PREPARATION PROGRAM (UCEPP) 

I Program Date*. September H. 200.3 - April 30, 2004 


I FIRST NATIONS At 
I Program Dale. Septet 

I BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 

am Orica: September 8 2003 June 30. 2004 

| FIRST NATIONS MANAGEMENT DIPLOMA PROGRAM 

imlerrahle to Athahaaca Unrveraily'. Bachelor ol Administration Dcgrc 
pam Dale. September 8 2003 April 30, 2004 

ALTH AND WELLNESS PROGRAM 
pam Date. September 8. 2003 Augual 30. 2004 

Room 304, 17304 -105 Avenue, Edmonton, AB T5S 1G4 
For more Information call: (780) 484-0303 
Toll Free: 7-877-YTC-EDUC 
(Monday to Friday, 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m.) 

Website: www.ytced.ab.ca 
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Cowessess 
First Nation 
celebrates new 
school 

Last month the Cowessess First Nation celebrated 
the grand opening of a new educational facility that 
will house students from kindergarten to grade 12. 
Funding for the project was shared by Indian and 


Northern Affairs Canada (INAC) and Cowessess First 
Nation. INAC’s contribution was $10,300,800 while 
the First Nation provided $1,087,000 for the complet- 

The new school was built as part of an agreement to 
close all remaining residential schools. It replaces a 
facility built in 1959, with several later additions, and 
one portable unit. After a life-cycle cost analysis, it 
was determined that a new facility would be a better 
option than an extensive renovation. 

"The old school was outdated and it was more cost 
effective to build a new one," said Chief Patricia 
Sparvier. "More importantly it is an investment in the 
future of our children, ourselves and our community". 

A number of dignitaries attended the grand opening 




celebrations including Moosomin MLA Don Toth, 
Broadview RCMP Sergeant Rob Frame, Federation of 
Saskatchewan Indian Nations (FSIN) Chief Peny 
Bellegarde, and FSIN Vice Chief Greg Ahenakew as 
well as Regional Director General of Indian and 
Northern Affairs Canada (INAC), Roy Bird. Members 
of neighbouring Ochapowace, Kahkewistahaw, and 
Sakimay First Nations were also present to offer both 
congratulations and gifts. 

Cowessess Community Educational Centre is 4,220 
square metres and offers enhanced programming 
opportunities, quality gymnasium/physical activities^ 
special education and a culturally sensitive learning 
environment. Construction of the school began in 
May 2001 and was completed in December 2002. 
Students and Staff were moved in after the January 
break. As a result of the construction of the new 
school, there were more than 30,500 hours of work 
created for members of the First Nation. Cowessess 
First Nation is located 155 kilometres East of Regina 
on Highway 1 then 24 kilometres North of Broadview 
on Grid #605. 


Congratulations to our new Grads: 

2002 - 2003 C.C.E.C. Graduates 
Naomi Alexson - Kahkewistahaw 
Stacy Buckless - Cowessess 
Clinton Delorme - Cowessess 
Tyler Desnomie - Cowessess 
Misty Lerat - Cowessess 
Sara McKay - Kahkewistahaw 
Lonny Pelletier - Cowessess 
Owen Pelletier - Cowessess 



Chief Pat Sparvier, 
Council 

& Membership of 


Cowessess 
First Nation #73 


Box 100, Cowessess, SK SOG 5L0 
(306) 696-2520 Fax: (306) 696-2767 
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Exciting career 
opportunities 
that work! 

If you enjoy working with animals, then why not 
pursue an exciting career as a Veterinary Office 
Receptionist (VOR)? Trend College offers this excel¬ 
lent and industry recognized program that will aid you 
in obtaining employment at one of the many veterinary 
clinics. In just 39 weeks you will receive specific 
training in Veterinary Office Procedures, Small 
Animal Health Management, Accounting 
Fundamentals, Surgical Procedures Awareness and 
much much more. To top it off you will even have a 
real work experience opportunity at one of the veteri¬ 
nary clinics. 

Want to go places? If the Hospitality and Tourism 
industry is more your style, then Trend has just the 
program for you. Once again, industry recognized 
training. The program includes 11 certificate modules 
established by (AHLA) The American Hotel & 
Lodging Association and is recognized by more than 
13,000 hotels around the globe. That recognition is 
what sets this program apart. So if you want to go 
places in the Hospitality & Tourism Industry and 
obtain not only a valuable diploma from Trend College 
but also a widely recognized diploma from AHLA then 
contact the college today and inquire about their 
Hospitality & Tourism Management Studies program. 
They will show you all the opportunities that await 
you in this exciting and growing industry! 

If a career in business is in your future then the brand 
new Business Administration Management program is 
for you. This exciting 36-week program is designed to 
meet and exceed the training requirements to start your 
new career in business. These foundational business 
skills are in high demand today, so take advantage of 
this unique opportunity and get the career in business 
you've dreamed of. Obtain in depth knowledge in 
Business Communications, Office Management, 
Manual and Computerized Accounting, Business 
Math, Microsoft Office Applications, Marketing, Sales 
and So much more! 

Trend College has established itself in Edmonton as 
£ provider of top quality training specifically geared to 
the job market requirements in your community. At 
Trend, they understand the meaning of customer serv¬ 
ice. They are now celebrating their fourth year in 
Edmonton and attribute much of their success as a 
training institution to the quality of the programs that 
they sell and to their ongoing commitment to their cus¬ 
tomers. Trend College is working hard to be a consis¬ 
tent provider of “quality education with purpose”. 



Their instructors are dedicated, seasoned profession¬ 
als, highly skilled and trained in their field of expertise 
with experience in the real world environment. The 
life experiences of the instructors will often provide 
the context around which a student may obtain real 
understanding and advanced knowledge. 

If you are at a crossroads in your life, ready to move 
into a new career or are seeking direction and assis¬ 
tance to map out your personal road to success, then 
call today and book your free consultation with one of 
Trend College’s admissions representatives. Let them 
help you reach your career goals. 

Call Trend College today at (780) 424-7400, fax 
(780) 424-7325 or email getinfo@trendcollege.com 
Their website can be accessed at 
www.trendcollege.com 

Remember.... investing in yourself and your career 
is a solid investment in your fiiture. 
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Indigenous law program 
at U of A accepting 
applications for 2004 

by John Copley 

One of the most rewarding and respected career Aboriginal lawyers 
paths that an individual in Canada can pursue is a in Canada, particu- 
career in law. Aboriginal lawyers are already in larly within the 
demand and as the transition to self-govemance and Province of Alberta, 
self-sufficiency continues to progress, that demand The second goal is 
will continue to grow. designed to help 

“There are many challenging career opportunities provide the means 
available throughout Canada’s legal community," for effective and 
assured Lisa Weber, the Director of the University of culturally appropri- 
Alberta’s, Indigenous Law Program (ILP), during a ate legal representa- 
conversation with Alberta Native News about the tion for Aboriginal 
exciting opportunities that face Aboriginal students - persons while the 
even mature students - interested in becoming third helps provide 
lawyers. “Throughout Canada's legal community the means to articu- 
Aboriginal lawyers are employed as defense counsel, late Aboriginal 
judges, corporate counsel. Crown prosecutors, in- claims and rights, 
house legal counsel and legal consultants for “Many Aboriginal 
Aboriginal government and private organizations, students who come 
government policy makers and politicians. Aboriginal to Law school com- 
Iaw graduates can also go on to further their education plete an 8-week 
by enrolling in Masters and Doctorate degree pro- summer program 
grams.” (Program of Legal 

The Faculty of Law adopted the Indigenous Law Studies for Native 
Program in 1992 to assist interested and qualified People) that is 
Aboriginal students in gaining a legal education. offered by the 

“Acceptance into the program doesn’t come with Native Law Centre 
any guarantees - other than that students can expect at the University of 
lots of work,” explained Weber. ‘To succeed, self-dis- Saskatchewan,” 
cipline and motivation will be key factors, and though explained Weber, 
there are numerous support services available, in the “Registration in this 


e accepted ii 


end it will depend on the work ethic and commitment summer program 
of the individual student that determines whether or requires that students first 
not he or she can meet the qualifications required to be school.’ 
accepted to and then successfully complete the 
Bachelor of Laws degree at the University of 

Alberta.” the best three months anyone getting into lav 

The Indigenous Law Program is important because experience," said ILP graduate, Jodie Currie, “but 
it enhances an Aboriginal applicant’s knowledge and really is a tough grind.” 

awareness about exactly what it means to face the Currie, currently enrolled in his second year of law 

three years of arduous work, the three years of com- at the U of A ’ " .— 

mitment, study, paper writing and self-sacrifice that it program and 



law provides extensive support to the students through the 
Indigenous Law Program. The ILP is designed to aid 
The first step is gaining acceptance to a law school. Aboriginal students in various ways including the use 
"The summer program at Saskatchewan is probably of personal and academic counseling services, aca- 
’ “-’ • demic support services, an orientation program, and a 

summer work and placement coordination assistance 
program. 

When the Faculty of Law was created at the 
the U of A remembers his participation in the ILP University of Alberta in 1912 it was the first Law 

- ’ ’ ’ participate. He also Faculty to open in Western Canada. 

“The Faculty is proud of its history and its reputa- 


takes to succeed in the law program. Funded by the offers would-be Aboriginal lawyers some free advice. , . , _, 

Alberta Law Foundation, the program advises “Remember the Boy Scout code,” suggested Currie, tion f° r high academic achievement,” assured Weber, 
prospective students on admission procedures and who makes his home in Hobbema when he’s not talking about the university’s expectations of its stu- 
admissions criteria, offers academic counseling for attending classes, “Be Prepared. Be prepared to leant dents. “Over a dozen of our graduates have been 


students enrolled in the LL.B. (Bachelor of Law) pro- a great deal in a short amount of time; be ready „ 
gram, and provides career and employment counsel- accept the personal challenge you are taking on by 
> n g- But it does even more than that. staying focused, finishing assignments 


Rhodes Scholars and two have won the Vinerian Prize 
Law at Oxford. Graduates of this Faculty have 
served the nation and the province for over eight 


The Indigenous Law Program has several main tributing in discussions and putting in the extra study decades. Three have gone to the Supreme Court of 
objectives, each with a specific purpose. The first of time when tests and exams are scheduled. The ILP is Canada, one has been Premier and many others have 
these is to address the under-representation of an ideal tool for Aboriginal students because the pro- been appointed to the judiciary and to Cabinet.” 



gram’s goals are realistic and in tune with today. 1 
found the program to be of great value, and one more 
thing - if you can make it through the ILP, chances are 
it takes to make it through law school. 


Other graduates have gone on to become holders of 
the Order of Canada. “Aboriginal graduates have 
equally made great achievements,” added Weber. “As 
examples, our Alumni include respected individuals 



a tough grind, but nothing worthwhile comes such as Wilton Littlechild, who has made huge cc 
out effort.” butions in the international arena regarding matters 

lien students enter law school in September, Lisa affecting Indigenous peoples; Judge Leonard (Tony) 
Mandamin, also an Aboriginal graduate of this Law 
school presides at the Tsuu Tina Peacemakers Court 
at the Tsuu Tina Reserve near Calgary. More recent¬ 
ly, a Metis graduate Kevin Brosseau received the 
Faculty of Law’s Gold Medal, an award recognizing 
the highest academic standing in a graduating class. 
These individuals exemplify that through commit¬ 
ment, perseverance and dedication, Aboriginal people 
too can "make it" in whatever career choice they 

The Faculty of Law admits about 175 students each 

Continued on Page 31 


WAYNE C.N. CAO, M.L.A. 

Calgary Fort Constituency 

Legislature Office: Constituency Office: 

9718-107 Street 2784 Glenmore Trail SE 

Edmonton, Alberta T5K1E1 Calgary, Alberta T2C2E6 

Tel: (780) 415-0984 Tel: (403) 216-5454 

Fax:(780)415-0951 Fax:(403)216-5455 


The Edmonton Public Library's Summer Reading Program for Children 

June 21 to August 16,2003 

Forecasting fun and adventure throughout the summer. 

Books are electrifying - blow into the Edmonton Public Library and Read Up a Storm. - 

For more information, talk to staff at 16 Library locations throughout Edmonton 
or visit the Library's Web site at www.epl.ca 

——.aastaa m . . ...^ 
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Students 
honoured for 
science 
excellence 

Fifty First Nation and Inuit students from across 
Canada participated in an exciting educational oppor¬ 
tunity in Thunder Bay last month. The second annual 
First Nations and Inuit National Science Camp was 
held from May 31 to June 6, 2003. 

The Science Camp, which is being run in partnership 
with the Seven Generations Education Institute and the 
assistance of various sponsors and agencies, is open to 
First Nations and Inuit students between the ages of 12 
and 16 years. Students from the Yukon, Northwest 
Territories, Nunavut, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec were chosen to attend 
the camp based on criteria established by the region or _ 


member of the Chippewas of Mnjikaning First 
Nation in southern Ontario, met with the 
young people taking part in the Science Camp 
on Monday, June 2, 2003 at Lakehead 
University. 

Director of Post-secondary Education 
Programs with the Seven Generations 
Education Institute. Laura Horton, says the 
aim of the Camp is to have the students leam 
in settings outside traditional school buildings. 
“When our kids were educated by the Elders, 
before schools existed, there was a lot of 
knowledge and philosophy passed on in ways 
that don’t come across nearly as well in a 
classroom,” Horton says. “For a few days, we 
give participants a chance to open up their 
minds, remembering they have a link to much 
broader knowledge.” 

The camp is held in a different region each 
year to enable the host region to showcase the 
science-related opportunities available in their 
region. Last year’s Science Camp was held in 
Edmonton. 



tenitoiy. The Camp represents a unique chance for 
Aboriginal students from across the country to meet 
and interact with each other while participating in a 
variety of dynamic, exciting and educational experi¬ 
ences focusing on science and technology. 

This year, the group had the opportunity to travel 
throughout northwestern Ontario, learning about 
Aboriginal healing practices, forestry, aviation, com¬ 
puter and communications technology, water quality 
and renewable energy. While the Camp was based at 
Lakehead University in Thunder Bay, participants also 
spent time in Atikokan, Fort Frances and the Rainy 
River First Nation. The Honourable James K. 
Bartleman, Lieutanant Governor of Ontario and a 



for all of your 
bird watching and 
feeding supplies 


780-439-SEED (7333) 

4712 - 99 Street, Letoumeau Centre, 
Edmonton, Alberta T6E5H5 


^heckUsOut 

We can supply you with quality 

✓ Business Forms 

& 

✓ Business Cheques 

at Competitive Prices 
So, before you go to NEBS 
or those other Mail Order guys 
for customized stuff... 

Check us Out! 


Xpuick Print 


ail: dave@ihe5mdoq.r\et 


Aboriginal Day 

continued from page 7 

Grand Hall stage at noon and continues until 1:30 
p.m. The crowds will be treated to a variety of enter¬ 
tainment including the Inuit Cultural Performers, 
Metis fiddler, John Arcand, and the Riel Memorial 
Dancers. Also participating will be Joe Buckshot, a 
well known and versatile hoop dancer dancer, and the 
hip-hop band, Tru Rez. 

Both indoor displays and demonstrations and work¬ 
shops will continue throughout the day and at 3:30 
p.m. an Aboriginal Business Showcase Reception will 
get started in the Cascades Lounge. At 6:00 p.m. the 
Noongam Traditional Powwow takes place at Dow’s 
Lake in Ottawa while the city’s, Victoria Island, will 
play host to a variety of singers and fiddlers including 
Metis Campfire Magic, who will also perform the 
always audience-pleasing. Red River Jig. 

On Saturday, June 21 the Sunrise Ceremony at 
Dow’s Lake gets underway at 6:00 in the morning and 
will be followed by a Noongam Traditional Powwow. 
At 10:00 a.m. Algonquin Elder and Keeper of the 
Sacred Wampum Belt, William Commanda, will 
deliver the Second Annual Sacred Ceremony on 
Victoria Island. 

National Aboriginal Day booths and tours of the 
People’s Hall will continue throughout the day. An 
outdoor reception that gets underway at 5 p.m., will 
include welcoming remarks from Rick Laliberte and 
Fiona Blondin, both of whom will act as the Masters 
of Ceremonies for the outdoor occasion. 
Entertainment will be provided by various artists 


CHARTERED 

ACCOUNTANTS 


including well known, Terry White Duck and others. 

Dinner gets underway at 6:00 p.m.; post dinner per- 
, formers will include hoop dancer, Jill Buckshot, Metis 
performer, Andrea Menard and John Arcand of the 
Riel Memorial Dancers. An outdoor concert gets 
underway at 8:00 p.m in the evening and will include 
entertainers, Weaselhead, Amanda Rehume, Tru Rez, 
George Leach and the popular rock group, Foftver. 

First launched on June 21, 1996, National 
Aboriginal Day was designed so that all Canadians 
are able have the opportunity to celebrate Aboriginal 
culture and to participate in special events that honour 
and recognize both the significant contributions that 
Aboriginal people have made in Canada’s growth, and 
by appreciating and recognizing the Aboriginal com¬ 
munity for what it is today, a rich and culturally 
diverse society that is moving quickly forward in 
areas such as education, economics, politics and land 
base development. 

June 21 was chosen as the fixed date for National 
Aboriginal Day because the summer solstice, the 
longest day of the year, is a day on which many gen¬ 
erations of Aboriginal peoples have traditionally cele¬ 
brated their heritage and culture. National Aboriginal 
Day is designed to represent the achievements and 
history of all Aboriginal peoples in Canada: First 
Nations, Metis and Inuit. Be a participant at 
Aboriginal Day 2003. Contact your local Native 
organizations and/or government agencies for a list of 
local events and remember to check the INAC website 
for the national picture. In many cities across Canada 
the one day event is being met with up to seven days 
of celebration, most of which begin between June 18 
and 21. 

Visit the INAC website (www.ainc-inac.gc.ca/nad/) 
for a full list of this year’s programs and events. 


Bob McAneeley cma, ca 
Incorporated Partner 

mackay.ca 

MacKay LLP 
705 Highfield Place 

10010- 106 Street, Edmonton, AB T5J 3L8 

Tel: (780) 420-0626 Fax: (780) 425-8780 
e-mail: BobMcAneeley@Edm.MacKayLLP.ca 
www.MacKayLLP.ca 


P'umd ta Ucmom. the GLm. o / 2003. 

Last year thousands of our children vanished, leaving 
behind only unanswered questions and memories. 
They were from all ages and backgrounds. 

They went missing for a variety of reasons. 
Please remember these children. 

Support Child Find and help 
bring our missing children home. For more 
information call 1-800-387-7962. 

riiMrf/n<3. 



FRASER MILNER CASGRAIN l 


Lawyers for Business 


2900 Manulife Place 10180 -101 Stree 
Edmonton, AB T5J 3V5 
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Pemmicai 


Pemmican Publishing 
promotes Metis culture 

Entitled Li Minoush , the book is the first in a serifs ***’ Is this o^Teti^iS Yy^Cree^’omOT 


ms n 


Alpha 




E SsErEnrz 


fluent speaker of the Michif language spoken i 
home area. Flamand was justifiably concerned that the 
oral-only Michif language would become extinct and 
created the written form of Michif Cree after attend¬ 
ing courses featuring the double vowel system of 
Aboriginal languages at Winnipeg's Red River 
College. Each page in the book includes both English 
and Michif translations. 

Li Minoush , which translated means "cat” in 
English, follows a family adopting a pet and learning 
about the Michif language. 

The book is just one of many titles that Pemmican 
Publishing has produced in its goal to promote Metis 
Culture. Concentrating on the works of Manitoba 
writers and illustrators who are of Metis, Inuit and 
First Nations ancestry, the organization also aims to 
staff their publishing operation with employees from 
the same heritage group. 

Other books recently published by Pemmican 
Congratulations to all the Grads of2003 

Nakoda Oyade Education Centre 

Brady O'Wi ' 


Canada’s Valve Specialist 

Call 1-800-661-6997 today! 


Join the Irmnvow trad!! 

Yewchin’s Funeral 
Chapel Ltd* 

Serving all faiths in St. Paul and Area 
• Pre-arranged Funeral Plans • Cremation Available • 
• Florals • Monuments • Grave Covers • 

Box 425 ( 780 ) 645-5177 4201 - 50Ave. 

St. Paul. AB FAX (780) 645-4672 SI. Paul, AB 
24 Hour Service - John & Caroline Yewchin 


URBANSYSTEMS. 

PLANNERS • ENGINEERS • LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 

Urban Systems has been privileged to work with 
First Nation rommunities throughout Alberta and 
British Columbia tor over 25 years. 


h Minoush 




ISBN: 1-894717-06-6 , n . r . 

$9.95 cdn Red River Echoes: 
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Final Season 




FINAL 

SEASON 




Ir Hr;itF 5 '"“xcsrSSS 



identify with. Their story is interesting, complete with 


“Education is key to your success. 
Congratulations to the Qrads of2003. 


RONROCK 

Contracting Ltd. 



Ph: (780) 944-4832 
Cell: (780) 446-2221 
Fax:(780)406-1485 
Castledowns 
Edmonton, AB 


Best wishes and continued success 
to all our graduates 

Edmonton Catholic Schools 




Louise Breland 

Consultant, Native Education 
School Operations Services 


Catholic Education Centre 
9807 -106 Street, Edmonton, AB T5K1C2 
Tel: (780)441-6105 


of brilliant dialogue and real life-like events that read¬ 
ers will not only feel comfortable with, but part of. 
Arthurson’s work is a mixture of fresh, funny, sorrow¬ 
ful, sour and unpredictable, and it is neither mean- 



12535 -133 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5L 1S5 
Ph 780-455-1999 Fax 780-453-5064 
We salute the 2003 Grads. 


Education is key to your success, 
congratulations to the Grads of2003. 

Shamrock Roofing 

Serving Edmonton Since 1968 

Complete Roofing Service 
Customer Satisfaction Guaranteed 

12147-96 St. 

Edmonton, AB (780) 479-6891 


Wayne Arthurson 




the Aisle (Thistledown 1995). For more information 
about the author and his work and to order a copy of 
Final Season for your library, contact Thistledown 
Press by writing to: 633 Main Street, Saskatoon, SK 
S7H 0J8 or by sending a fax inquiry to: (306) 244- 
1762. Email can be directed to marketing@thistle- 
down.sk.ca 


'We salute Canada’s North - a land of challenge antT\ 

opportunity. From the management & staff of 

GUTHRIE MECHANICAL 

SERVICES LTD. 

9916 - Manning Ave. 

Fort McMurray, AB T9H 2B9 

^Bus: (780) 791 -1367 Fax: (780) 791 -2002, 
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Exploring the Fur 
Trade Routes of 
North America 



Thompson and Sakakawea, among many others) and feature pages 
(on beavers, birchbark canoes, steamboats on the Missouri, etc.) 
greatly assist in understanding this fascinating period. 

This full-color guide is lavishly designed, with vivid photo¬ 
graphs, archival images and original illustrations, Maps and driv¬ 
ing directions make visits to interpretive centers, muse¬ 
ums and points of interest a breeze, while an alphabeti¬ 
cal list of sites and a glossary allow quick reference and 
complete comprehension. 

Winner of the Best Illustrated Book of the Year at the 
Manitoba 2001 Book Awards, North American history 
has rarely been so immediate or so accessible. 

Exploring the Fur Trade Routes of North America was 
published by Winnipeg-based Heartland Associates Inc. 



Oan. ieit cuiiAea (pn 

aucceM all ^uutcuUa. 

LAN-CON ENTERPRISES 
LTD. 


for any liquid or semi-liquid spills from 
pets to medical 

#106, 25 Chisholm Ave., St. Albert, AB 
Ph: (780)418-1361 
Fax: (780) 4189-1368 


HOWARD & McBRIDE 

(KeI) chapel of chimes 

FUNERAL HOME 

10179 -108 St. Edmonton T5J1L1 
(780)422-1141 24 hrs. 
hmchapel@telusplanet.net 

“PROUDLY CANADIAN” 


FIRST NATIONS 
TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 

Wr^tr.i. 1-800-267-0637 

www.tyendinago.net/fnti 


A provider of adaptable 
high quality learner-centred 
education and training 


Exploring the Fur Trade 
Routes of North America 
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ARC 


Ph: (403) 444-4930 

E-mail: maclellank@arcinc.ab.ca 

Website: www.arcinc.ab.ca _ J 


Congratulations to the grails of2003. •Education paves 
the path for a healthy mind, body, spirit and future. 

European Cutters Ltd. 

9623 - 63 Ave., Edmonton, AB 
Ph: (780) 437-6620 
Fax: (780) 436-7196 






BASSETT 

PETROLEUM DISTRIBUTORS 

BULK PETROLEUMS 

Serving the Communities 
of the South MacKenzie 

HEATING OIL 

Aviation Products - Diesel - Gas - Oil and Grease 

(867) 874-2562 Fax: (867) 874-2732 

43013 MacKenzie Highway 
HAY RIVER, N.W.T. XOE 0R0 



GET WITH THE 

PROGRAMS! 


vegreville 

"ford 

11 Years Serving First Nations! 

1-800-263-3673 

or COLLECT (780) 632-2060 

6106 - 50th Ave. Vegreville, AB T9C 1N6 


It’s NATIONAL watch rock’n’roll, 


h rock’n’roll ABORIGINAL, bust your gut laughing in 
!, while getting inspired and entertained DAY! 



loin APTN for on 
programming line-up in 
celebration o/Aborigir“ 
Solidarity Day! 


Aboriginal Peoples Television Network | www.aptn.ca 
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Edmonton Queen retains 
name, but new owners 
have new ideas 


When a group of five First Nation communities 
from the Lesser Slave Lake region bought the 
Edmonton Queen, otherwise known as the paddle 
wheeler of the western prairies, last fall, the old girl, 
just short of her sixth birthday, appeared to be nothing 
more than river fodder, ready to be pulled out of the 
North Saskatchewan and shipped off to another port, 
perhaps somewhere along the mighty Mississippi. 

But those days of gloom are long gone, a distant 
memory erased by a new team of tourist-attraction 
minded partners and an enthusiastic team of profes¬ 
sionals led by General Manager, Rene Bames. 

“The history of the Edmonton Queen has been a 
rocky one,” admitted Bames in a recent interview, 
“but now she’s got a new life, a new schedule and new 
owners who have made a strong commitment to the 
people of Edmonton by investing in her future. 
Edmonton and area residents and the hundreds of 
thousands of visitors that enjoy the hospitality of the 
capital region every year will find new adventures, 
new things to do and a new and refreshing attitude that 
will always reflect our appreciation of your business.” 

The new Board of Directors, each member an elect¬ 
ed official representing one of the First Nation com¬ 
munities partnering in the deal, includes Roderick 
Willier, Sucker Creek; Jimmy Giroux, Driftpile; 
Roland Twinn, Sawridge; John W. Giroux, Swan 
River; and Frank Halcrow, Kapawe'no. 

None of the Edmonton Queen’s three previous own¬ 
ers, including the original pioneers of a plan to pro¬ 
vide an exciting new attraction to the capital region, 
could make a go of it. Plagued by problems and con¬ 
tinually caught in controversy, including what many 
believe led to its demise - too many broken promises 
and too many heated words with city hall and 
Transport Canada - the riverboat project failed at 
almost every turn. The new owners are doing things 
differently; they’re taking one step at a time, and it’s 
paying off. According to Bames, this year’s advanced 
booking numbers already surpass the 27,000 people 
that cruised on the Edmonton Queen in 2002. And 
new on-board modifications are expected to draw 

“Whether you’re looking for a romantic, candle lit 
dinner for two, a Sunday family activity, live enter¬ 
tainment while you enjoy an outstanding evening 
meal, a party with great music and lots of people or 
just a quiet moment to reflect,” assured Rene Bames, 
the Edmonton Queen has something for everyone. 
And there’s more for the business community too. 

“We’ve just launched an exciting new business 
package,” announced Bames, emphasizing that the 
new initiative is “both affordable and “available to 
any individual, group or organization" that would like 
to utilize the ship and its unique services to host train¬ 
ing meetings, hold awards ceremonies, introduce new 
product lines or just change the venue of everyday 
business meetings. 

“With a completely new audio and visual system on 
board,” he added, “we are now able to offer virtually 
every type of business venture the presentation format 
of their choice. Whether the format is CD, DVD, com¬ 
puter, VHS, or cassette, we can present it. With seven 
closed circuit TVs on board, we can also tape your 
meetings for future reference. We can also offer our 
business clients some viable suggestions that will help 
to enhance their presentations and maximize audience 
participation and awareness.” 

Businesses that would like to try the Edmonton 
Queen’s meeting facilities, but aren't certain on how 
to go about booking a riverboat meeting, or are unsure 
of what preparations are required, are encouraged to 
call for a free consultation. Special arrangements can 
also be made for special occasions so if you’ve got 
something special to celebrate, call Rene Bames and 
his crew, they’re experts at developing custom-made 

And what better theme for an outdoor business 
package than one named, ‘Not Just Four Walls’, a 
moniker that symbolizes the newest catch-phrase, 
Think Outside the Box. 


improvement 


an on-going 

com 


Nexfor 

Fraser Papers 

ISO 14001/SFI 


Something completely different, 
something fun, something unique 
and it’s a good time! 
celebrations and parties of 
all kinds including dining 
entertainment look into our 
Total Cruise Packages! 


9734-98 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB ^ 
Tel (780) 424-2628 § 
Fax (780) 466-0433 J 


Continued on Page 25 
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The Healing Journey 


Stay aware and 
stay safe 

by Xavier Kataquapit 

Everyone is worried and anxious about a new situa¬ 
tion that has arisen in the world and here in our own 
backyard. Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome 
(SARS) is a serious disease that Toronto and other 
parts of the country have had to deal with since the 
beginning of this spring. For many Elders in the north 
this is a situation that reminds them of epidemics they 
have had to experience in the past. 

In my home community of Attawapiskat on the 
James Bay coast, several older people and Elders have 
related stories of how they lost family members dur¬ 
ing periods of illness. Back then, people lived a tradi¬ 
tional lifestyle that included roaming their territories 
inland and along the major rivers, streams and lakes 
that are part of the James Bay lowlands. This meant 
that those who followed this nomadic way of life did 
not have as much contact with others or the outside 
world. My parents relate stories of spending time on 
the land with their small family group for months 
without seeing other people. This was a form of pro¬ 
tection that isolated people from those who could 
potentially pass on an illness. 

With the coming of the Europeans new diseases 
were introduced to our people to the point where it 
almost wiped out the native peoples of Canada. My 
family and most other First Nation families are very 
close knit groups that enjoy spending time with each 
other in close contact When sickness did infect one 
family member it was sure to become passed on to 
others in the home. In the old days when people still 
lived on the land this was a very difficult situation. 


Eiders know of many herbal remedies to help with 
healing cuts or wounds or to alleviate a fever or pro¬ 
vide something for a minor cold. However, many of 
the new diseases that affected First Nation people 
were those which had not been seen before. The old 
traditional medicines, which had helped before, could 
not help those afflicted with these new diseases. Most 
of the time these illnesses took the lives of people 
quickly if they did not recover immediately. To make 
matters worse, those living out on the land did not 
have direct access to modem medical treatment which 



Unfortunately, the new developments and changes 
that our community has undergone have also brought 
us closer to the rest of the world. Great distances, 
which once separated everyone in the world, have 
been changed with modem air travel. Even in the far 
north, many people now travel to southern cities and 
towns for business, pleasure or for educational rea¬ 


sons. These changes have brought us closer to the 
dangers our people once had to deal with in the past. 

We are not as isolated as we once were in the far 
north. Even with the difficulty of the high cost of trav¬ 
eling, people are flying to distant cities like Toronto 
on a regular basis. First Nation people have had to 
deal with this situation before and with some care, 
awareness and caution, we will hopefully get through 
this period without much difficulty or tragedy. The 
best advice I am hearing is to keep away from any 
hospitals that have cases of SARS if that is possible, 
to wash hands and face after being in areas where 
there are many people. People should also watch for 
symptoms that include a high fever, dry cough and 
shortness of breath or breathing difficulties. SARS 
may be associated with other symptoms, including , 
headache, muscular stiffness, loss of appetite, 
malaise, confusion, rash and diarrhea. 

Another threat to our First Nations is the developing 
West Nile Vims. This is a disease that is carried by 
mosquitoes and if there is one thing that we have lots 
of in Northern Ontario it is these pesky little bugs. It 
is just a matter of time before this vims travels to our 
remote northern First Nations. People need to be mak¬ 
ing sure they are taking precautions such as repellent 
and proper clothing to stay safe from mosquito bites. 

I do fear that many of my people do not understand 
the dangers of something like SARS or the West Nile 
Vims and I hope that First Nation leadership and our 
health representatives are taking the time to explain to 
people how to protect themselves from this disease 
and others. Our remoteness is no longer any guarantee 
that we can be protected from these new diseases. 

Remember to protect yourself and your family and ' 
friends and neighbors by getting as much information 
as possible on these diseases to make sure that we all 
stay safe. I do not want to alarm anyone but also I urge 
people to realize that this is no time to be in denial of 
the potential dangers of these diseases. 
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Lakeland Centre recognized for 
work with Fetal Alcohol 
Spectrum Disorder 

The Lakeland Centre for Fetal Alcohol Spectrum efforts. The Centre is providing many local and 
Disorder was recognized last month by Health Canada regional programs. One program is an information 
in Ottawa as a best practice model for Canada. Recent clearinghouse for FASD. A variety of resource mate¬ 
funding made available to First Nations & Inuit rials are made available to anyone on the best practice 
Health Branch of Health Canada asked the Lakeland strategies for individuals with FASD prevention 
Centre for FASD to pres- ’ v 

ent its programs and out¬ 
comes to Health Canada 
officials. First Nations & 

Inuit leaders, and com¬ 
munity organizations. 

This model is being con¬ 
sidered as a best practice 
model that other rural 
communities can adopt in 
order to deal with the 
needs of families strug¬ 
gling with FASD. Of par¬ 
ticular interest was the 
First Steps mentorship 
program for women who 
are pregnant and have 
issues with alcohol/drugs. 

The Centre was also 
asked to present the pro¬ 
grams and activities at the 
recent Children’s Forum 
in Edmonton. The 
Children’s Service 
Ministry has been work¬ 
ing hard to address the 
issues for families deal¬ 
ing with individuals with 
FASD, for many years. 

The Lakeland Centre for 
FASD’s model of partner¬ 
ship, working together 

is considered a best prac¬ 
tice model that Alberta 
would like to see adopted 
by other Alberta commu¬ 
nities. 

The Lakeland FAS 

Committee established Lakeland Centre for Fetal 
Alcohol Spectrum Disorder in May 2001. The 
Lakeland FAS Committee is a northeast Alberta com¬ 
mittee that was formed in 1994 and has focused on 
prevention campaigns, education', and development of 
Diagnostic and Support services. The Lakeland FAS 
Committee is made up of most human service person¬ 
nel, parents, caregivers, and affected individuals. The 
committee will continue to focus on prevention activ¬ 
ities in the Region. 

The Lakeland Centre for Fetal Alcohol Spectrum 
Disorder is funded from many sources including: 

Alberta Health and Wellness Innovation Funding, 

National Crime Prevention, North Central Child & 

Family Services Authority, and local fund raising 
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Partial FAS, Alcohol Related Neuro-developmental 
Disorder, and Alcohol Related Birth Defects). To 
make a referral for Diagnostic Services contact 
Audrey McFarlane at the regional office. At this time 
there is a minimal waiting list. 

Children that are diagnosed through the Centre are 
provided a follow up worker to assist families in advo¬ 
cating for their child, following through on the rec¬ 
ommendations made by the team, and ensuring con¬ 
sistent approaches to meeting the child’s needs. 
Contact Joanne Ring at the Regional office for more 

service for 
ilti-discipli- 
nary team to diagnose 
and support adults. 
Contact Nancy 

Schneider at the 
Regional office for addi¬ 
tional information or to 
make a referral. Nancy 
also provides some 
short-term follow up 
supports to individuals 
after they have been 
diagnosed. 

Another program 

The First Steps Program, 
which offers supports to 
high-risk mothers to pre¬ 
vent future children from 
being bom with FASD. 


and builds community 
supports. This is a pilot 
program with Crime 


materials, videos, pamphlets, articles, books, latest 
research, etc. Contact the regional office for more 
information. 

The Lakeland FAS Committee has been operating 
diagnostic services for children in the Lakeland area 
since November 2000 and has expanded its services to 
better meet the needs of the region. This process is a 
multi-disciplinary team approach that looks at all 
aspects of a child’s life to make a diagnosis following 


offered in the Cold Lake 


hope that additional 
funding will be secured 
to operate this program 
throughout the region. . 
The term Fetal Alcohol 
Disorder is a 

the range of abilities ai 
individual can have who 
has been prenatally 
ot a medical term. The term 
e current literature 


exposed to alcohol. It is 
FAE has been dropped from tl 
because it is not a diagnostic term and it has caused 
confusion about the disorder. 

For more information contact The Lakeland Centre 
for Fetal Alcohol Spectrum Disorder Box 479 Cold 
Lake, AB, T9M IPX. Phone: 780-594-9905, toll free: 
1-877-594-5454, fax: 780-594-9907, or visit 
www.lakelandfas.com 


PHILCO 

HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING 
Service and Maintenance 


#400,15330 -123 Ave. Ph: (780) 454-2514 

Edmonton, AB Fax: (780) 452-0272 

A Division of The Titian Corporation Cell: (780) 699-2194 

























"Blueprint" 
offers direction 
for diabetes in 
Canada 


With an estimated 60,000 new cases of diabetes 
being diagnosed eveiy year in Canada, it is clear that 
reducing the number of people affected by this disease 
will require a broad collaborative approach. The 
future direction of diabetes research, prevention, care, 
education, and data collection in Canada was dis¬ 
cussed by diabetes experts and policy makers during 
the 2nd National Diabetes Symposium held in 
Winnipeg last month. 

Entitled A National 
Diabetes Strategy: Time 
for Action, the sympo¬ 
sium brought together 
200 participants from 
across the country with 
representation from fed¬ 
eral, provincial, territo¬ 
rial governments. 

Aboriginal representa¬ 
tives, as well as health 
care and diabetes organ¬ 
izations such as the 
Canadian Diabetes 
Association, Diabete 
Quebec, Juvenile 
Diabetes Research 
Foundation and the 
National Aboriginal 
Diabetes Association. 

The Symposium 
offered the first oppor¬ 
tunity for public consul¬ 
tation regarding the 
Draft Blueprint for 
Action for the National ' 

Diabetes Strategy. The 
Blueprint defines a set 
of specific actions, 

which have been identi- _ 

fied as the most crucial 
in the struggle against 

diabetes. Symposium participants were asked for then- 
perspectives on the recommendations and to refine 
them where necessary. 


A number of important recommendations were put 
forth for discussion at the Symposium. The current 
level of funding for Canadian diabetes research was 
recommended to double to $200 million per year by 
2005, and to focus research on those areas where 
Canadian researchers have the best potential for inter¬ 
national leadership, such as islet cell transplantation 
and gene therapy for insulin replacement. 

It was also recommended to complete and expand 
the work done to date on a national standardized data¬ 
base for diabetes that would include information on 
Aboriginal populations and incorporate data on other 
chronic diseases. 

A task force should be established to ensure quali¬ 
fied physicians and other health care providers are 
available to care for people with diabetes, and regular 
'self-care' workshops should be initiated for people 
with diabetes to help them live well with the disease. 

It was recommended to create a National Institute 
for Diabetes Education and expand the pool of quali- 
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National Diabetes Strategy, supported by Health 



Diabetes is a serious public health issue in Canada. 
More than two million Canadians either have diabetes 
or have it but remain undiagnosed. Diabetes is the 
seventh leading cause of death in Canada, accounting 
for more than 6,000 deaths in 1999. As the population 
ages and rates of obesity rise this trend is expected to 
worsen. Diabetes is associated with a host of other 
serious chronic conditions, including heart disease 
and stroke, blindness and kidney failure. The direct 
and indirect costs of diabetes have been estimated as 
$9 billion annually. 

In 1999, the federal government allocated $115 mil¬ 
lion over five years for a Canadian Diabetes Strategy 
(CDS) to help prevent and control this disease which 
is reaching near epidemic proportions. The Strategy 
was developed in close co-operation with provinces, 
territories and stakeholder groups, including national 
Aboriginal organizations and the non-government 
sector, represented by 
the Diabetes Council of 


The $115 million 
was allocated as fol¬ 
lows: Aboriginal 

Diabetes Initiative 
$58 million; 

Prevention and 

Promotion - $41.8 mil¬ 
lion; National Diabetes 
Surveillance System - 
$10.8 million; and 
National Coordination 
- $4.4 million. 

In November 2001 
the Coordinating 
Committee for the 
National Diabetes 
Strategy (CC-NDS) 
was created to oversee 
the development of a 
blueprint for action of 
the National Diabetes 
Strategy. Experts from 
across Canada i 


asked t< 




mild o 


the 



Tte Prosthetics 
&Orthotics 
SHE Company, 
Inc. 


10613-92 Street, Edmont 


O. (c). R.T.P.O. (c) 

AB T6A3N2. (780) 448-1281 


Tied diabetes educators in Canada. Mechanisms 
should be identified to ensure the equitable and appro¬ 
priate coverage of diabetes medications and supplies 
for people with diabetes and a prevention program 
should be developed aimed at people who are at 
heightened risk for type 2 diabetes. 

Symposium workshops were grouped into five 
themes: research, prevention, education, care and 
national surveillance (collection and dissemination of 
diabetes data). Participants discussed possibilities for 
shared action that will result in the formulation of a 
blueprint for a National Diabetes Strategy, one that 
ensures a comprehensive approach to the prevention 
and control of diabetes in Canada. 

The draft Blueprint for Action was prepared under 
the direction the Coordinating Committee for the 


recommenda¬ 
tions and develop the 
Draft Blueprint for 
Action for a National 
Diabetes Strategy. The 
purpose of the Symposium held in Winnipeg last 
month was two-fold: to promote a National Diabetes 
Strategy and the need for a comprehensive approach 
to the prevention and control of diabetes and second¬ 
ly, to ensure a place for such a National Diabetes 
Strategy alongside existing complementary strategies 
for chronic disease prevention and health promotion, 
of diabetes care. 

Following consultations among all partners (which 
began with the Winnipeg Symposium) the final 
Blueprint will constitute a compendium of those 
activities regarded as most important by all major 
stakeholders in Canada. It will be used as a guide for 
coordination of effort and as a tool for advocacy. 

For a copy of the Blueprint, visit http://www.dia- 
betes.ca/Section_Main/newsreleases.asp 


# 

Howard McBride 

FUNERAL HOMES 


WESTLAWN CHAPEL 

16310 Stony Plain Road 

Edmonton, Alberta T5P4A6 
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Careers and Employment 


Calgary Police .Department’s 
Aboriginal component 
making a difference 


by John Copley 


About five dozen Aboriginal police officers are 
playing an important role within the Calgary Police 
Service (CPS), and recruiting Sergeant Paul Cook 
says the department has room for more. 

“The CPS is currently accepting applications from 
people interested in pursuing police work as a career 

opportunity,” said Sgt. Cook, who told Alberta Native _, __ 

News that police officers of Native ancestry have been Fifth Class. After meeting the necessary criteria and 
making a positive difference in Calgary for a number completing the first year, the grade then become 
of years. During an interview, Sgt. Cook, a 13 year Constable Fourth Class. Once a constable has five 
veteran who’s spent the last year in recruiting, and 36 years on the job, he or she receives the designation 
year old Constable Dwayne Cardinal, an Aboriginal of Constable, First Class. 

member who’s been with the CPS for the past five The Calgary Police Service is made up of more 
years, talked about the rewards of police work and than 1,400 police officers and 550 civilian m 


That’s just what Constable Dwayne Cardinal did 
five years ago; today he is a Constable, First Class, 
a distinction that can only be earned after complet¬ 
ing five years of service. 

“When new recruits come out of basic training 
ind are assigned to their units,” explained Sgt. 
Cook, “each one has the designation of Constable, 


explained what it takes to become a police officer 
Calgary. 

“To become a police officer,” explained Sgt. Cook, of life 
“an individual must be a team player who exhibi 
high moral character. Successful applicants will t 
men and women with good track records in their con 
munities. Applicants can include young people early 



bers. In concert with other agencies and the citizens 
of Calgary, the CPS strives to preserve the quality 
community by maintaining Alberta’s 
largest city as a safe place to live, work and visit. 

One of the largest policing agencies in the country, the the police arid the people they are talking to are famil- 
CPS provides its officers with numerous opportunities iar with one other,” assured Constable Muldoon. 

_ . . .for movement, professional development, specialized Familiarity, they say, breeds contempt - but that’s 

their work career, or mature workers contemplating training and advancement within the Service. Backed not the case for Aboriginal police officers, where 
career move. Individuals who meet these criteria and by the strong community support that Calgarians have familiarity is often the difference between cooperation 
e physically fit, level-headed, responsible, consider- always provided its law enforcement agencies, the and defiant belligerence. 

CPS maintains its longstanding reputation as one of Constable Muldoon said he often invites an 
the most respected, well trained and progressive polic- Aboriginal officer to accompany him, especially if the 
ing agencies in Canada. assignment will take him into an Aboriginal commu- 

Constable Donald Muldoon, a 23-year veteran of nity. 


set- the CPS, works within the 


n joining 
the police service to do so. 
He says Native police offi¬ 
cers have given the CPS “a 
great deal of credibility. 


ate, self-confident and flexible will all be considered. 

Successful candidates must also be able to work 
with minimum supervision, demonstrate leadership 
qualities and decision-making abilities, be prepared to 

undergo rigorous training and work within a job se , _ _ 

ting that embraces shift changes, extreme weather Cultural Resources Unit 
conditions, unexpected events and the ever-present and has been the depart- 
element of danger. . 

“When I joined the Calgary Poli 
Constable Cardinal, “I 
an ambition I’d had ev 

Joining the CPS has opened a whole new life path for ages interested 
me; I’d have to say it’s one of the best choices I 

Another “best choice” Dwayne Cardinal ever made 
was to stay on the right side of the law while he 
growing up; that’s the main ingredient to his recipe for He said that Aboriginal 
success and one that’s enabled him to pursue his police officers are playing 
dream and to become a successful police officer, an integral role in helping 
Constable Cardinal says youth considering a career in to solidify the role of the 
police work, as with any worthwhile employment CPS, and are helping to 
opportunity, need to study the field before making a bridge the communication 
firm decision. gap often found in the 

“There are many worthwhile things to do in life, and Aboriginal communities of 
with your life,” said Cardinal, “and if you’ve got a large cities, 
good head on your shoulders, have kept out of trouble 
with the law and have a record of community partic¬ 
ipation, police work could 
be the career opportunity 
you’ve been waiting for. 

Successful applicants will 
quickly discover that being 
a police officer means you 
are a part of a brotherhood 
that is steeped in tradition 
and values. If you’ve got the 
necessary education, a good 
background, a sincere 
desire, the will to succeed 
and the inner toughness and 
determination it takes to do 
so, I’d highly recommend 
police work as a vocation. If 
you’d like to become a 
police officer, but you’re 
already employed in anoth¬ 
er line of work, perhaps one 
that lacks the challenges 
you seek, fill in an applica¬ 
tion form or call the CPS 
recruiting unit for more 
information.’’ 


Continued on Page 27 




We are pleased to honour the 
graduating class of 2003 - 
Your efforts will be rewarded. 

TOUCHWOOD 

Child & Family Services 
B ox 446, Punnichy, Saskatchewan S0A 3C0 

306.835.2152 


Calgary Police Service 

The Calgary Police Service encourages 
applications from men and women from all 
backgrounds who are interested in joining a 
leading police service. We are a culturally diverse 
workplace tjiat offers a rewarding work 
environment, numerous areas of specialization 
and opportunities for advancement. 


Calgary Police Service 

Recruiting Unit 

3rd floor, Room 300 

133-6th Avenue SE 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2G 4Z1 

Ph: (403) 206-8483 


CALGARY 

POLICE 

SERVICE 
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communities.” 
One course 

Yellowknife saw 
78 graduates 
emerge from the 
program, many 
of whom became 
successfully 
employed 
through 
Cameron’s job 
placement pro- 

Cambridge Bay, 
Inuvik and sev¬ 
eral Yukon com- 

also taken 
advantage of 
Cameron’s abili- 

students into full 
time wage earn¬ 
ers, complete 
with a good 

equally great 
moments. 

A lot of people 
fantasize about 
driving a tractor- 
trailer down the 
road, being their 
own boss, listen¬ 
ing to country music and getting paid while traveling 
around Canada and the United States. For many peo¬ 
ple this is a life long dream and Cameron Driver 
Education has played a major role in the achievement 
of their goal. Is this one of your dreams? It can be 
closer than you think and it starts like this. 

A phone call to one of our offices puts you in touch 
with one of our office staff who will take you through 
the steps involved to begin your own personal adven¬ 
ture into the world of trucking. They will ask some 
initial questions like what kind of experience you 
have and what kind of driving you want to do, and 
then they will make some suggestions as to which one 
of the six courses would be the one that would suit 
you best. Before you know it, you’ll be out on the 
open road driving your dream. 

If this sound like something you want to try, call 1- 
800-661-7031. 


Thinking of a 
Class 1 Licence? 
What’s Stopping 
You? 

So you’re not happy with the job you've got? 

Don't have one? Not qualified enough? Not educat¬ 
ed enough? Not trained to do anything in particular? 

Maybe it's time for you to start planning for some¬ 
thing that you can count on to give you a quality life 
and all the things that come with it. 

They say home is where the heart is; the same place 
one finds hope, optimism and contentment. 

Work, on the other hand is usually where you find 

Sometimes you get lucky, other times you don’t. 

Going back to school to earn an upgraded education 
is a great thing for some, but if you’ve got more 
important things to wony about — like raising chil¬ 
dren, looking after the family, or having enough 
money on payday to handle the rent, it’s not always 
the most possible thing to do. 

If you haven’t been able to find good employment 
or if you ’ re smck in a five or six dollar an hour job and 
want a chance to make more money, there is a way to 

Especially if you’d like life on the road as a high¬ 
way transport driver. 

Cameron Driver Education may have the answers 
you’ve been looking for. 

You’ve probably heard the name Cameron Driver 
Education. 

They’ve been involved in Native Communities for 
years, training, hiring, making good friends and help¬ 
ing to improve the lives of the many First Nations and 


students they’ve 
been involved 
with. 

based company, 
Cameron Driver 
professionals 
specialize in 
educating truck 

They’ll take 
their training 

road and bring 
them right to 
your door. 


i facilities 
Western 

Highly rated 
by both peers 
and clientele, 
the company has developed a reputation for honesty, 
integrity, professional excellence and dependability. 

“Our courses are taught by proven professionals 
who take great pride in their work,” said Bruno 
Gennaro, operations manager at Cameron in a recent 
interview with Alberta 
Native News. 

“We’ve established a 
very positive relationship 
with Native people across 
the land,” he added. 

“From Cambridge Bay 
to Hobbema and from 
Yellowknife to Frog Lake, 
we’re proud to say that 


We salute all the graduating students of First Nations 2003. 

Chief Fred Norwegian of 

Jean Marie River First Nation 

Administrative Office Hours: 

Monday to Friday, 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon; 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Phone: (867) 809-2000 Fax: (867) 809-2002 

Interim Band Manager: Carl Yekeleya 

COUNCILLORS: 

• Derrick Norwegian • Yvonne Norwegian • Angus Sanguez 
• Ernest Hardisty • Jonas Sanguez • Raymond Minoza 

GENERAL DELIVERY, JEAN MARIE RIVER, NWT X0E ONO 


Seat uttoAea to tAc yuzdcoztiKfy clema 2003. Aond uuyiA urtlt moh 6c newonded. 

Dene Tha’ Family & Community Services 

Programs Available: Programs Available: 

• Addictions Program • Counselling 

• (Alcohol, Drugs, & Solvent Abuse) • Referrals 

• Community Healing Initiative Program • Workshops 

• Suicide Intervention Program • Men's & Women's Support Group 

• Family Violence Program • Starting Soon: Teen Support Group 

• Education Intervention Program • Staff on Call - 24 Hrs For Emergencies 

Serving the Communities of Chateh, Meander River & Bushe River 

For any Inquiries Contact Administration: Mon. - Fri. 9:00 am - 5:00 pm 

Phone: (780) 321-3811 • Fax-: (780) 321-3893 

P.O. Box 59, Chateh, Alberta, T0H 0S0 



CLASS 1 &3 DRIVER TRAINING 
Airbrakes Every Saturday • T.D.G. Updates 

Student Loans + Grants 

Courses range from a 2-week Short Course to very detailed 6-week Courses 

• Dangerous Goods • In-Truck Instruction 

• Air Brakes Every Saturday • Placement for Graduates l 

• Log Books 

• Offices in Edmonton, Grande Prairie and Red Deer • 
We travel to local communities. 

For more information call Toll Free 

1-800-661-7031 


Proud to salute the grads of2003. 

Please don’t drink & drive. From... 

A Iberia Industrial 

M\ Ambulance Service 

REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL PARAMEDICS, EMT-A’S & EMR’S 
• Mobile Treatment Centres • Emergency Air Ambulance 
• Pipeline • Seismic • Plant • Sites • Industrial • Oilfield Standbys 

• Construction Site - First Aid Post 

• Ground Ambulances & Support Vehicles 

• Trans Global Medical Response 

Tel: 1-877-926-2755 

Grande Prairie Office: Tel: (780) 832-0121 

High Level, Rainbow Lake & Zama Office: 

Tel: (780) 926-2166 • Fax: (780) 926-2164 

“We Go Where You Go” 
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Edmonton Queen 






call (780) 424 - 2628. 


Saluting the Grads of2003. 

You’ve paved the path for your future. 

Fanta & Dressier 


Millet, AB 
Ph: (780) 387-5054 
or (780) 387-4591 



forestry, mining, oil and gas, golf courses, subdivisions 

RDI Resource Design Inc 


RDI offers expert 3-D visual 
planning and design for all 
types of resource development 



RDI is the international reseller 
of the world’s leading 
visualization software and 



Visual Nature Studio & 

World Constructiog -Set 
rdi@1rdi.com www.1rdi.com 
toll free: 1.888.338.5676 


















































Finding the 
“FIT” between 
candidate and 
corporation 

by Malcolm McColl 

Spirit Staffing & Consulting Inc. was established 
in 1998 by Janice Larocque, a driven and dynamic 
Metis woman looking for a way to bridge the gap 
between the Diverse Groups and the business 
world. Today, Spirit Staffing & Consulting 
Inc. is recognized as "an innovative leader pro¬ 
viding temporary, permanent, contract, and 
executive search services at affordable and 
competitive rates” at no cost to the employ- 

After five years of leading the field in 
“Workplace Diversity Solutions,” Spirit 
Staffing & Consulting Inc. has placed in 
excess of 900 trained professionals in com¬ 
panies such as Husky Energy, Syncrude, 

Trans Alta Utilities, Indian Oil & Gas 
Canada, Epcor Energy, federal and provincial 
government contracts, as well as local reserves 
and communities. Statistics have shown over a 
6 month study that 70 percent of Spirit Staffing 
placements were of the four designated groups; 
with 50 percent being Aboriginal peoples. 

Spirit Staffing & Consulting Inc. is currently seek¬ 
ing professional people to fill a variety of positions. 
The positions vary from engineers, construction 
supervisors, procurement, health and wellness advi- 


Janice managed an employment-training centre 
before she started the business in June 1998 in 
Calgary. The Calgary office has six staff working to 


Value Village 

at 11850 - 103 Street, Edmonton, AB 

Sizzling Summer 
Deals! 

val 


Congratulations to tfie grads 

Specializing in 
First Nation and 
Commercial Insurance 


DRAYDEN i 


fill positions, "in oil and gas, government agencies, 
Utilities & Energy and national companies like CP 
Rail and Trans Canada Pipeline. We place 300-plus 
people per year." 

Spirit Staffing ensures 
the quality of their 
labour force 
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scope is required for Spirit Staffing to serve and 
attract the bigger clients." 

The company has won accolades, including the 
Esquao Award for Business Excellence, and recogni¬ 
tion from the Calgary Chamber of Commerce, 
em Diversification, and the Alberta 
Women’s Enterprise Association. 
Awards come from success in 
assessing the needs for a 
. specific job requirement. 
The company finds the 
.. between the 


and exceed the 



ing from 
variety of 
sources, including an 
on-line application process; 

screening and interviewing candidates using 
Behavioral Descriptive Interviewing techniques; 
seeking out team players with the qualities necessary 
to contribute to the success of a company; evaluating 
candidates' computer skills on the industry standard 
QWIZ evaluation package; completing thorough and 
comprehensive reference checks. 

"We are always looking 
for personnel," said 


cl<» <f 2003. 


I Janice 


"Our m 


F.P.C. INDUSTRIES i the future is to provide 

II QQ111 Til * national service for both 
’ ' j recruiting and place- 

Chain Link Fence ment." Spirit, Staffing 
Specialists J practices diversity in 
,, . ,. , „ „ .. , , * business and operates a 
/ Industrial & Residential , t J the 

/ Supply & Install .* J’ main area o. 

/ We Rent Fence 
/ Portable Dog Runs 


‘ 721 6491! danice said ’ " A national 


Fax. (306) 721-7811 I 

REGINA, SASK. ! 


f 


"Leaders In Workforce 
Diversity Solutions!" 


Executive Search 
Temporary, Contract & Permanent 
Professional Services 



Spirit Staffing & Consulting Inc. 


7-6325-Gateway Blvd 


Ph: (780) 915-0406 


We Care About Your Future! 



Producers of 
• Oil & Gas 
• Oilfield Drilling 
& Exploration 
Calgary: (403) 267-0700 
Fax: (780) 942-3327 
Box 880, Redwater, AB (780) 942-2644 


placements. In 
addition to the host 
of new engineering 
opportunities, they 
are also seeking 
n/ individuals in all 
business sectors, 
including: Clerical 
Reception, Secretarial 
Data Entry, Administration, Accounting & 
Bookkeeping, Computer Technicians, Customer 
Service, Word Processing, Land Administrators, 
Desktop Publishing and Trainers/Facilitators. 

Recently in May of 2003, Spirit Staffing & 
Consulting Inc. expanded to Edmonton. The 
Edmonton Spirit Staffing office is owned and man¬ 
aged by Beatrice Floch. The women network in their 
respective markets to provide employment and execu¬ 
tive search services and a wide range of training and 
consulting services. 

"Recruiting professionals and trades people to cor¬ 
porations requires a lot of doing. We are always solic¬ 
iting communities and advertising to recruit as many 
clients as possible." To fill the constant demand for 
personnel they go where the people are found. 
Beatrice is networking with the Edmonton-area First 
Nations and Metis communities. "We are in a recruit¬ 
ment process. We canvas the colleges, universities and 
attend job fairs. Finding personnel is a networking 
process," said Beatrice. 

To meet the industrial and trades needs of compa¬ 
nies, Spirit Staffing opened a sister company, Fast 
Labour Solutions in 2000. 
Beatrice said, "We do 
industrial placements of 
certified trades and 
labourers through Fast 
Labour Solutions. We 
provide training in areas 
like basic industrial job- 
site safety, waste material 
handling, WHMIS and 
flag training." 

To obtain more infor¬ 
mation about this grow¬ 
ing company contact the 
Calgary office at 403- 
244-3012 or the Edmonton 
office at 780-430-8262. 
Visit the website at 
www.spiTitstaffing.com. 
Applicants for trades and 
labour positions contact 
Fast Labour Solutions Ltd. 
at (403) 276-6633 or 
email: fastlaboursolu- 

tions@yahoo.ca 


(780) 495-4351 • Fax (780) 495-4435 
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Economic & Resource Development 


Forest fire fighting 
company gets a boost 


Matawa First Nations Management, based in 
Northern Ontario, is receiving $59,500 from INAC’s 
Resource Acquisition Initiative (RAI) to help 
Aatewehike Fire Services, a forest-fire fighting com¬ 
pany owned by eight First Nation communities across 
northern Ontario, expand. 

The Thunder Bay-based company provides Type 2 
fire crews, on a contract basis, to the Ontario Ministry 
of Natural Resources. These crews, providing season¬ 
al employment for approximately 225 First Nation 
members, are deployed with first-response firefighters 
to help bring forest fires under control. Once a fire is 
under control, the first-response firefighters re-deploy 
elsewhere while the Type 2 crews suppress any hot 
spots remaining, and pack equipment for pick-up 
before being sent to other forest fires. The RAI fund¬ 
ing will be used to purchase equipment, such as a bus 
to transport workers more efficiently from job to job. 

INAC Minister Robert Nault says the growth of 
Aboriginal entrepreneurship is a genuine Canadian 
success story. “Aboriginal people are developing new 
and innovative products and services, bringing them 
to market in unprecedented numbers. Aboriginal 
entrepreneurship is growing at twice the rate of the 
national average,” adding there are currently over 


25,000 Aboriginal businesses in 
Canada. 

Acting Operations Manager Bruce 
Visitor says he’s looking forward to 
expanding the business. “We were 
looking for a way to capitalize on an 
asset we had - trained firefighters 
who used to work for the province - 
in a way that would benefit the com¬ 
munities as well as the workers 
themselves.” The purpose of INAC’s 
Resource Acquisition Initiative is to 
help attract joint venture partners to 
secure conventional debt financing 
to take advantage of business oppor¬ 
tunities. Indian and Northern Affairs 
Canada has increased economic 
development funding in the last 
three years from $25 million to $120 
million. This funding has leveraged i 
million in other forms of equity and debt financing 
has, and also made a real difference in the quality of 
life in First Nation communities. 

Matawa First Nations Management represents 10 
First Nation communities across northwestern Ontario 



ss of $400 


ranging in population from 100 to 1,800 residents. 
The partner communities who own Aatewehike Fire 
Services are Aroland First Nation, Bearskin Lake First 
Nation, Deer Lake First Nation, Eabamatoong First 
Nation, Kingfisher Lake First Nation, Neskantaga 
First Nation, Nibinamik First Nation, and Webequie 
First Nation. 


Calgary Police 

continued from page 23 

“The first time I did this,” he remarked, “the level of 
acceptance from the community was obvious. We 
received good cooperation, the community was 
friendlier and we heard positive comments because an 
Aboriginal officer was on the scene. Needless to say, 
we’ve adopted this practice and whenever manpower 
permits we go the extra step to ensure that we have an 
Aboriginal officer helping with investigations and vis¬ 
its to the city’s Aboriginal community.” 

The CPS fulfills its mission, “to optimize public 
safety in the City of Calgary,” by remaining dedicated 
to the philosophical and operational concepts that 
make up community-based policing. 

“Our primary focus is on crime prevention, crime 
detection and apprehension, and traffic safety," 
explained Sgt. Cook, who credited the CPS’s “most 
effective tools” as being a combination of “positive 
community relations, education, problem-solving and 
the use of current technology to analyze conditions, 
project trends and deploy resources.” 

The guiding principles of the CPS, he added, are 
ten-fold, but include the promotion of the understand¬ 
ing that “the true measure of police effectiveness is 
the absence of crime and disorder, not the visible evi¬ 
dence of police action in dealing with them.” 

Others principles include securing the cooperation 

of the public in voluntary- 

observance of laws by 
encouraging understanding 
and communication, by 
maximizing individual and 
collective skills within the 
Service in terms of crime 
prevention, crime detection 
and traffic safety and to pro¬ 
mote a professional police 
image by demonstrating 
impartial service to the law, 
and by offering service and 
friendship to all members of 
the public without regard to 
gender, race, religious 
beliefs, colour, ancestry or 
place of origin. 

The Core Values of the 
CPS are reflected in its hir¬ 
ing practices. 

"All members of the 
Calgary Police Service,” 
explained Sgt. Cook, speak¬ 


ing only about the first of several criteria for CPS offi¬ 
cers, “are expected to adhere to the core values of the 
Service, conducting themselves at all times with hon¬ 
esty, integrity, ethics, respect, fairness and compas¬ 
sion, courage and commitment. We accept nothing 
less than the truth, expressed with candor, in a way 
that is clear and to the point. Members must also dis¬ 
play and express their integrity through positive 
actions consistent with the values of the Service.” 

The Calgary Police Service selection process is a 
fair and equitable competition that results in the best 
candidates being offered employment. Applicants are 
processed on an ongoing basis throughout the year in 
an effort to identify a qualified applicant pool. The 
amount of time required to complete all stages varies 
according to the needs of the Service, the number of 
recruit classes and the anticipated start dates. 

If you are interested in becoming a Calgary police 
officer or need more information about how to apply 
check out the CPS website at 
www.caIgarypolice.com. Click on the Jobs and 
Recruiting button and you’ll find a multitude of infor¬ 
mation including the initial application forms, infor¬ 
mation to help you deter¬ 
mine whether or not you’d 
make a good police officer, 
history of the CPS and 

But be patient, the 


“The application process can take several months to 
complete,” explained Sgt. Cook, “so it’s always a 
good idea to allow plenty of time. Applicants will be 
required to complete a series of stages to determine 
whether or not they meet our qualifications, and 
because we do an extensive background check on 
everyone who applies, it can take some time.” 

Before being accepted, applicants must complete an 
eight-stage process that begins with an application 
package and ends with an occupational medical. In 
between, applicants will be required to write a test, be 
interviewed by a panel, submit to a polygraph exami¬ 
nation, complete psychological testing and assess¬ 
ment, undergo a background investigation and be pre¬ 
sented to the selection committee. 

“If you reach the final stage,” said Sgt. Cook, 
“chances are our next words to you will be, welcome 
to the Calgary Police Service.” 

For more information contact the Calgary Police 
Service Recruiting Office by calling (403) 206-8483 
or by checking out the website at www.calgarypo- 
Uce.com 


We salute the efforts to reipeet and 


lARINI 

PIPELINE CONSTRUCTION OF CANADA COMPANY 

L. A. (LYALL) NASH 

Vice President of Finance 
Secretary/Treasurer 

Financial Office: 

5120 - 6th Street N.E. 

Calgary, Alberta T2K 4W5 
Tel: (403) 274-3443 • Fax: (403) 274-1244 

Head Office: 

2308 - 8 Street 
Nisku, Alberta T9E 772 
Tel: (780) 955-3660 • Fax: (780) 955-7146 
Email: lyallnash@marinepipeline.com 


'We salute 'First'hlations stubents anb 
Wish them success in their future enbeadours 
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• Separates Log Yard Waste in one easy operation 

- Separates Rock from Bark Mulch, Log Yard Waste, 
Hog Fuel material 

• Runs Dry - Screen Summer or Winter 

• Quality Separation of Rock, Wood, Dirt and Sawdust 

• Cleans Wet, Sticky Material with Ball Deck 

RENTAL UNITS AVAILABLE 
TOLL FREE 1 •800*960*9939 

EDMONTON 780*718-7484 CALGARY 403*850*1810 
FAX 403*946*5191 












Take a big step towards 
a career in forestry 

Junior Forest Rangers, now in its 38th year, is a forestry work/education 
program offered by Alberta Sustainable Resource Development. This year, 
as part of a unique pilot project in the Junior Forest Ranger program. 
Aboriginal high-school students aged 16-19 from several cc 
have the opportunity to leant about environmentally sound 

nt techniques and career options. A balance of work, field tours and pre- 


This year there will be three Aboriginal day-based crews working in High 
Level, Lac La Biche and Fort Chipewyan involving local students and 
supervisors. They will work on various projects from tree planting, and trail 
building to fire-hazard reduction. Crewmembers will receive training in 
equipment use and maintenance including chainsaws. They will participate 
in field tours and presentations while learning directly from practicing 
forestry professionals. Potential career opportunities and educational 
streams will be explored in an effort to encourage students to pursue 
careers in forestry. Crewmembers are paid $30 per day (Monday through 
Friday), regardless of whether on a work or educational day. 

Alberta Sustainable Resource Development is pleased to partner with 
Dene Tha First Nation, Little Red River Cree First Nation, Metis Nations 
of Alberta, Zone 1 and ALPAC to offer this challenging opportunity to stu¬ 
dents. Alberta Sustainable Resource Development is willing to consider 
additional partnerships and locations for the 2004 season. 

Put your environmental interests and skills to work. Visit the Alberta 
Sustainable Resource Development website 
www3.gov.ab.ca/srd or call 780-422-4473 for details. 
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SIGMA 3 

ENGINEERING LIMITED 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

Ph: (780) 482-270 
Fax:(780)488-7583 
: sigma3@telusplanet.n 


2004 Arctic Winter Games 
Torch design chosen 


The design of the torch destined to carry the sym¬ 
bolic flame for the 2004 Arctic Winter Games was 
chosen this month. 

Local Metis artist Darren L. Shemko’s design was 
selected from an impressive array of submissions by 
Northern Alberta artists. 


Junior Forest Rangers 




“The selection committee was extremely pleased Games and extinguished 
with the breadth of worthy submissions," said Following the Games, it 
Amanda Golosky-Johnston, Volunteer Co-Director of given to the municipality to display 
Culture and Ceremonies for the Arctic Winter Games, location of its choosing. 


mittee consisting of five representatives, including 
two local artists and a representative from the munic¬ 
ipality, chose the design. 

Those eager to see the creation will have to wait 
until its unveiling at the opening ceremony on 28th 
February 2004. It will remain lit for the duration of the 
the closing ceremony. 

1 prominent 



is yours! 


Aboriginal high school students have the opportunity to join this work/ 
education program, introducing themselves to environmentally-sound forest 
management techniques and career options. 


Aboriginal Junior Forest Rangets crews will 
work on various projects from tree planting, 
trail building to fire hazard reduction. They 
will also participate in field tours and 
presentations by forestry professionals. 



All Junior Forest Rangers rr 

• 16-19 years of age by July 1st 

• A full-time high school student 

• Considering a career in natural resou 


• Willing to learn to work in a forest environment 

For more information: 

• Visit oiir web site www3.gov.ab.ca/sid (check 
under Forests for research/education, forestry 
youth programs) 

• Call (780) 422-4473 

• E-mail jfr.irrfo@gov.ab.ca 

Junior Forest Rangets 
7th Floor • 9920 -108 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta • T5K 2M4 


and afterwards 
wonderful reminder if the 
great experience for our 


independent c 


Darren was bom and raised in Fort McMurray and 
carry the spirit of the acquired his formal artistic training at Red Deer 
Games during the event College. He currently works as a machinist and is 
merging his industrial skills with his creative passion 
in the form of artistic bronze sculptures. 

Held once every two years, the Arctic Winter 
Games represent a high level of international opportu¬ 
nity for aspiring athletes, and cultural artists and per¬ 
formers from the north. The 
Games have been hosted in 
every Canadian territory 
and the province of Alberta 
since their inception in 
Yellowknife in 1970. More 
than 2,000 athletes, 4,000 
volunteers and 300 media 
will be involved in the 
Games from February 28 - 
March 6, 2004 in the 
Regional Municipality of 
Wood Buffalo. 


Cellular Service for People 

ON THE GO! 

In the office or on the road, we have 
the right plan for you. 

Ask About 'Talk Anywhere Plans" 

Authorized Telus 
Mobility Dealer 
(780) 352-4077 


Congratulations to the class of 2003. 
Your education will open the doors 
to a brighter future for yourself, 
your family and the First Nations. 

Premay Pipeline 
Haulins Ltd* 



(780) 447-3014 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


4 HOUR SERVICE 


OFFICES IN: 
dcMumiy • (780) 743-6214 
gary.AB-(403) 279-9775 


All Types of Equipment Renl 
EDMONTON, AB 
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TTazt'en Nation 
launches lawsuit 
over mercury 
health crisis 

by John Copley 

The Chief of the TTazt’en First Nation near Fort 
St. James, says his community has been left with lit¬ 
tle choice and is being forced to launch a lawsuit 
against the federal government and mining giant, 
Cominco Ltd., for damages incurred during the 
years that the company operated its mercury 
recovery operation at nearby Pinchi Lake. Chief 
Tommy Alexis, leader of the 1,200-member Carrier 
Indian First Nation said the lawsuit, which is expect¬ 
ed to be filed within the next 18 months, “will cite 
untimely deaths as well as severe illnesses such as epi¬ 
demic rates of cancer, arthritis, lupus and kidney dis¬ 
ease as well as birth deformities and crippled limbs,” 
all of which he claims is a direct result of mercury poi¬ 
soning. 

“It might take longer than necessary to get this mat¬ 
ter into the courts,” explained Janice Knighton, a 
researcher and spokesperson with Vanden Berg & 
Associates, a Victoria-based research and consulting 
firm that specializes in First Nation land claims 
within the province. “We’ve been trying to get 
pertinent health information, including the mate 
rial from a report that Health Canada did in 
1973, since January this year, but so far noth¬ 
ing has been forwarded to us.” 

In an interview Ms. Knighton told Western 
Native News that she’d been trying to contact 
both government and Cominco management for 
the paperwork created by the forestry and health 
teams that were sent to check out the contamination 
levels at Pinchi Lake in 1969 and in 1973, but has not 
received any replies to date. 

“It is frustrating,” said Knighton, “especially when 
cooperation from these groups is imperative, but not 
forthcoming.” 

Stall tactics within government circles is common¬ 
place, especially when the information being sought is 
about to shed some light on yet another area of gov¬ 
ernment mismanagement and on an industry that 
should have known better than to dump methyl mer¬ 
cury into a lake and should have done more not only to 
prevent health problems but to address them once they 
surfaced. 

At the end of May, Chief Alexis met with the team 
of researchers who’ve been instructed to document 
Tl’azt’en health problems, and the lawyer who is 
preparing the lawsuit. Also at the meeting were sever¬ 
al councillors, health care workers and band members 
who suffer health problems that community leaders say 
were created as a result of years of continuous mercury 
poisoning from drinking the water and eating the fish in 
Pinchi Lake. 

Community Elder Sara Duncan, 73, died on May 15, 
2003, after suffering severe pain and anxiety for years. 

“My mother was a respected cultural leader and a hard 

Congratulations to the Grads of 2003 

SERVCO OILFIELD SUPPLY 
CANADA LTD. 


worker who provided for her family,” Sara’s daughter, 
Lucille Duncan, 48, told the gathering, “but after years 
of eating fish and drinking water from Pinchi Lake, she 
died in pain, her hair falling out, with dementia and all 
crippled, and her gums purple from the mercury - just 
like her mother did and just like I now have it. I would 
say 99 percent of the Tl'azt’en people have suffered 
health problems from the mercury poisoning of Pinchi 



the company operated a mercury mine on the shores of 
Pinchi Lake, located about 160 kilometres (100 miles) 
north of Prince George. The Band hopes to prove that as 
the second world war was in progress and refined mer¬ 
cury was in demand, the government chose not to look 
too carefully and the industry took all the liberties it 
could. The end result, said Chief Alexis, proved to be 
catastrophic for the nearly 3,000 Aboriginal people who 
live in the immediate region of the old Pinchi Lake mine. 


Though government, including Health Canada, and 
industry both knew of the possible dangers involved as 
early as mid 1960s, little was done to protect the First 
Nations citizens who’d been living in the region and fish¬ 
ing in the lake long before Cominco, or for that matter, 
the Government of Canada, even existed. In 1969, about 
a year after Cominco reopened its Pinchi Lake operation, 
the wildlife branch of the government tested the water 
and soon after erected signs around the lake advising 
recreational fishermen not to eat the fish. The signs were 
written in English, but the Aboriginal people living in the 
region speak Carrier - few read English. Four years after 
the mercury levels in Pinchi Lake fish were checked, and 
readings indicated that the level of mercury was up to 
more than 20 times higher than what is normally consid¬ 
ered safe for human consumption, Health Canada finally 
showed up to test the people. According to Chief Alexis 
“25 people were tested. The test results were many 
times above what was considered safe in humans, 
but the people were told that there is no cause for 
alarm. The fact is, the mine, which had ceased 
operation in 1944 had left its waste products 
behind; the waste continued, and continues 
today, to poison the lake, the animals, the fish, 
and eventually the people who rely on them.” 

Chief Tommy Alexis says he wants govern¬ 
ment to take action, but that isn’t likely to 
happen until after a lawsuit has been filed 
with the courts. That’s the way government 
usually operates when they’d rather pretend 
the whole affair went on without their knowl¬ 
edge and input. 

“The company sluiced the raw mercury into 
i the lake when it cleaned the plant every 
evening,” reminds Chief Alexis, of the care¬ 
less and flippant nature with which Cominco 
and the government inspectors handled their jobs. 
“The mercury, now in its elemental form combined with 
the biota to become methyl mercury, a poison to plants, 
animals, and people. The people were not told this. The 
Indian communities around the lake ate fish for break¬ 
fast, lunch, and dinner. It was the main food in their diet. 
These people, in these remote isolated communities, 
without grocery stores and whose only access to medical 
help was a distant fly-in doctor, were puzzled and at a 
loss to explain what was happening.” 

The solution is no longer puzzling - wrong was done 
and now it must be undone. But where is Cominco Ltd. 
and where is the federal government? Neither returned 
calls to Alberta Native News and neither has responded 
to inquiries from the Tl’azt’en First Nation or the 
research company representing them. 



Saluting all the Grads of2003. 
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Vandermeer, mla 

Edmonton Manning Constituency 
5523-137 Ave. 
Edmonton, AB T5A 3L4 

(780) 414-0714 




Tubman 

Cremation and Funeral Service 

Serving Saskatchewan Families Since 1946 
Locations to Serve: 

Wolseley - Phone (306) 698-2557 
Fort Qu’Appelle - Phone: (306) 332-4308 
Indian Head - Phone: (306) 695-3731 
Kipling - Phone: (306) 736-2235 

Canada Wide Toll Free 1-800-667-8962 

e-mail: tubmanfuneralhome@sk.sympatico.ca 


CONGDON’S AIDS TO 
DAILY LIVING LTD. 


Providing 

k Home Healthcare Supplies 
Since 1970 

15830 - 100 A Avenue, Edmonton, AB T5P 0L8 
Ph.(780)483-1762 Fax (780) 489-6813 
Toll Free: 1-800-252-9368 
e-mail: customerservice@congdons.ab.ca 


Education paves the path for your future. 
Saluting all grads of2003. 
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Carnival Supplies - Flags & Banners 
Advertising Specialties • leahs@stuartent.com 
Toll Free: 1-800-661-9831 • Fax: (780) 462-3972 

Edmonto 6 n A AB NW ' (780) 462-3688 
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10525 -164 St., Edmonton, AB 
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About Our Cover Art 


Ghost Dancing 
Powwow 
Dancing 

by Jane Ash Poitras 

From the spring of 1890 to the early 1891, the 
Plains Indians participated in a mysterious dance 
known as the Ghost Dance. The dancers painted elab¬ 
orate Ghost Dance shirts to wear during the ceremony. 
The symbols they used to adorn these shirts were 
prayers for the wearer. These precious shirts were 
sacred, and when worn they protected the dancer from 
harm. The men and women participating in the dance 
had the power to communicate directly with the Gods. 
The Ghost Dance ended in a massacre of several hun¬ 
dred Indians by American authorities at a place called 
Wounded Knee in South Dakota. 

Today the popular dance of Indians from all over 
North America is known as the Powwow dance. The 
Powwow is a social and religious dance occasion, 
often including representatives of several cultures. 
Although similar events were likely conducted when¬ 
ever people came together for discussion, treaty nego¬ 
tiations or trade, the Powwow has taken on special 
significance in recent decades. Powwows are often 
performed in cities with large concentrations of 
Native Americans, and represent many different 


urban settings, the 
Powwow is one of 
the most distinc¬ 
tively cultural 
events practiced 
by these people. 

The contempo¬ 
rary Powwow, 
featuring dance 
contests, group 
dances and give¬ 
aways, differs 
greatly from the 
Ghost Dance. 
Modem day 
Powwows are usu¬ 
ally intended for 
the amusement of 
the community, 
whereas the Ghost 
Dance is done 
solely for spiritual 
reasons. The 
Powwow dancers 
are accompanied 
by a dmm group 
and singers, the 
drummers sit 
around a large 
dmm and beat out 
the dance rhythms 
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Land Claims 


ICC recommends fair treatment 
for First Nations seeking 
research funds 


The Indian Claims Commission's (ICC) Annual 
Report for the year 2001-2002, tabled in the House of 
Commons last month, recommends that the federal 
government clarify the mandate of the Research 
Funding Division of the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development to ensure that First 
Nations are fairly treated when applying to the 
Division for research funds. 

The report's single recommendation further stipu¬ 
lates that clear and precise funding criteria must be 
established and communicated to First Nations and 
that if a First Nation is denied funding, the Research 
Funding Division should provide written reasons for 
that refusal. 

"The Commission believes that a First Nation with 
a specific land claim must have reasonable access to 
the specific claims process in order to ensure that jus¬ 
tice is done and is seen to be done," states the report. 


It points out that many First Nations do not have the 
financial resources required to do the research neces¬ 
sary to mount an effective claim: "We view research 
funding as an access-to-justice issue." 

The Commission issued three reports over the past 
year and conducted 20 inquiries. Since its creation in 
1991, the Commission has completed 55 inquiries and 
reported on 52 of these. Of the 55 inquiries complet¬ 
ed, 25 were settled or accepted for negotiation. 

The report also says the Commission is encouraged 
by an increasing demand for its mediation and facili¬ 
tation services. During the past year, the Commission 
provided mediation services in 17 ongoing claims 
which required a total of 76 meetings. 

The Indian Claims Commission is a temporary, 
independent body established in 1991 to inquire, at 
the request of a First Nation, into specific land claims 
that have been rejected by the federal government. 


Indigenous law program 

continued from page 12 

“Those interested in coming to law school,” cautioned 
Weber, “should know that competition to gain admission 
to Law school has become very competitive. Last year, 
the Faculty received over 1000 applications. This, in my 
opinion, further demonstrates the value of acquiring a 
University of Alberta Law degree. If you come to the U 
of A, successfully complete your LL.B., you will suc¬ 
ceed in whatever you choose to do with the knowledge, 
experience and education you have acquired. Society 
knows this, and our numbers are reflective of this.” 

Because of the high volume of applicants, reiterated 
Weber, “being eligible doesn’t guarantee admission - 
and students participating in the Indigenous Law 
Program don’t get any special passes; they have to meet 
the same requirements as everyone else. Having said 
that, the faculty has made a formal commitment to 
increase the number of Aboriginal people attending this 
law school by allowing for 10% of first year admissions 
to be for qualified Aboriginal students. If your expecta¬ 
tions are high, you write a decent LSAT, and can provide 
an academic record of high academic standing, your 
chance of acceptance is very good.” 

The Indigenous Law Program doesn’t have any room 
left on this year’s calendar and students interested in 
participating m 2004 should get their applications in 
early. Nine students will be graduating from this years 
program, bringing the total number of graduates in the 
last three years to 18. 

“We’d like to see more Aboriginal students enter this 
program,” said Weber. “It’s a unique program and an 



ideal tool not only for aspiring lawyers, but also for peo¬ 
ple whose overall goal isn’t to actually go out and hang 
up a shingle and start practicing law, but instead to help 
out in their communities, organizations and other 
groups. We welcome questions and will return all calls 
of inquiry.” 

An Aboriginal applicant is described on University of 
Alberta information sheets as “an Indian, hunt, or Metis 
person of Canada as defined in the Constitution Act, 
1982, Part n, Section 35(2). Aboriginal applicants nor¬ 
mally must have a minimum of two years (60 credits) 
leading towards any degree or equivalent acceptable to 
the University in Alberta, completed prior to or in the 
winter session preceding the September in which admis¬ 
sion is sought (i.e., by April 30th). The LSAT must be 
written. The Committee may make an offer of admission 
conditional upon successful completion of the Program 
of Legal Studies for Native People at the University of 
Saskatchewan. 

For more information contact Lisa Weber, Director, 
Indigenous Law Program, Faulty of Law, University of 




Alberta, Edmonton T6G 2H5. Calls can be made to 
(780) 492-7749 and fax inquiries can be directed to 
(780) 492-4924. Check out the website at www.law.ual- 
berta.ca 
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Chiefs implore 
senate to stop 
specific claims 
legislation 

The Assembly of First Nations appeared before the 
Senate Standing Committee on Aboriginal Affairs ear¬ 
lier this month to send a clear and strong message to 
the lawmakers of Canada. The Assembly of First 
Nations asked the Senate to bring an end to the patron¬ 
age and conflict of interest that Bill C-6 that would 
legislate if it were to pass. The Senate is thought to be 
the last hope for "sober second thought" and First 
Nations agree with the many Canadians who are call¬ 
ing for an end to such practices. 

Bill C-6 is an Act to establish an independent claims 
body to settle First Nation specific claims. Specific 
claims occur where Canada failed to set aside land 
under treaties; where reserve land was taken illegally; 
or where Canada had the responsibility for managing 
First Nation lands or other assets but failed to ade¬ 
quately protect those assets. It is estimated that there 
are over 600 claims in the backlog. 



ister International and Intergovernmental Relations 
Room 228, Legislature Building, Edmonton 
(780) 427-2585 

Ponoka Constituency Office (403) 783-2950 


CANNERY ROW BINGO 

5239 53rd AVENUE, RED DEER 

(403) 347-2833 

EVENINGS - Precall 6:30 
AFTERNOONS - Precall 12:15 
LATENIGHT - FRIDAY & SATURDAY -10:00 P.M. 
CLOSED ALL DAY TUESDAYS 
2 POWER BALLS / 3 PROGRESSIVE POTS 
COMPLETE NO-SMOKING AREA, FREE PARKING, 
SENIORS DISCOUNT DAILY, WHEELCHAIR 
ACCESSIBLE 

SATELLITE GAME - EVERY EVENT!! 

1/2 TIME SALES -1:30 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


People like you help iis 
make a difference' 


We are now accepting 
applications for 
summer training 
for the 200312004 
school year. 



We offer: 

Training for Suitable Applicants 
The ability to bring your child with you 
Bonus & Safety Awards 
Extra hours to those who want them 
And much, much more . 


If you want what we have to offer 
then don’t delay, call 

w(780) 468-6771 Ext: 2238 

STUDENT TRANSPORTATION 



Saluting ... Best wishes 

SErrwTow f ° ra s‘ 

^ INSURANCE ^ 
AGENCY LTD. 

5121 - 51 Street, Drayton Valley, Alberta 

• 

'Jet&wuutte. Sfieccalidtd- Jk 
(780) 542-4411 V..JSL., 
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'YouVe paOeb the path for your future. 

HISHKOONIKUN 

Education Authority 

430 Riverside Road, P.O. Box 235 
KASHECHEWAN, Ontario POL ISO 

Tel: 705-275-1029 or 4538 

Fax: 705-275-4515 



Education paves the path for yourfuture. 
Saluting all graduates of2003 
from Ron and Brenda 

DRIVER TESTING 

• NEW DRIVERS • 

• LICENSE UPGRADES • 

(ALL CLASSES) 

• SUSPENDED DRIVERS • 

• MEDICALS • 

• SENIORS • 

Testing available in: 

• Camrose • Edmonton • Leduc • 

• Sherwood Park • St. Albert • 

• Wetaskiwin • 

(780) 986-2762 

Toll Free 1-866-986-2766 

L.A. Driver Examiners 

Uc^A.S'O.Onnr^'n 

www.ladriverexaminers.com 


ft. 

Birthright® 

For the Birthright office nearest you phone 
1-800-550-4900 (24 hours a day, 7 days a week) 
Birthright offers free, non-judgmental, confidential, 
practical and material support to women facing 
unplanned pregnancies to assist them to carry their 
babies to term. Help is provided regardless of age, 
race, religion, marital status or economics. 

Visit us on the World Wide Web: 
http://www.birthright.org 

E-mail: info@birthright.org 

Fax: (416) 469-1772 

777 Coxwell Avenue, Toronto, ON M4C3C6 
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Thinking about 
Ghost Creek 

by Xavier Kataquapit 

It is another bright beautiful day on the James Bay 
coastal hunting grounds north of my community. 
There is not a cloud in the sky and my younger 
brother Joseph and I 
have been sitting at 

after dawn this 
morning. 

The ride to our 
blind is only half an 
hour away from our 
camp and the cold 
night time weather 
of the morning froze 
our snowmobile 
trail solid and hard. 

Joseph is 17 and I 
am 18 years of age 
and it is one of the 
few times we have 


We are on the flat 
tundra landscape 
along the coast just a 
few kilometers 
south of the Chii-Pie 
Shi-Pii-Sheesh 
(Ghost Creek) 
which is about 100 
kilometers north of 
Attawapiskat. We 
arrived about two 
weeks before during 
the last winter 
storms of the sea- 
| son. We wanted to 
take advantage of 
the frozen landscape 

long distance by snowmachine 
grounds. Marius, my father is with 
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blowing snow and minus 30-degree temperatures, throughput the daylight hours we made the decision 
We settled into our camp and set up two tents for to head home. We had gathered enough food to last 
everyone to live in. our families and friends for several months. In addi- 

When the weather did change for the better, it rose tion the warm spell had changed the landscape. The 
from mid winter temperatures to just above zero, river was filling with water and the ice breaking up. 
This is a change that is well known to my people and It was obvious that the time was ripe to head home, 
is called 'Suskan' in the Cree language. This drastic On the last evening, we packed everything we 
change turned the landscape from a winter wonder- could and readied all our snowmachines and sleds 
land to a surface of white slush with a hidden layer for the ride home. We sat inside our canvas prospec- 
of water underneath. During the cold the geese flew tor tent around the light of a few candles. In the 
temperature rose, warmth of a small metal wood stove, we laid back 
on our mattresses and cold weather sleeping bags 
and listened to each other’s stories of the hunt we 
had just finished. As we talked we feasted on fresh 
goose boiled with dumplings and sipped on hot tea. 

Later that night before going to sleep, I walked out 
into the night under the glow of a full April moon. I 
sat down on a parked snowmachine not far from our 
tent. A warm jacket and fur hat was enough to keep 
me warm on this cool night. The moon lit up the 
night sky in a blue glow. On the other side of the 
river I could see the dark silhouettes of tall pine 
trees. In the distance I could hear the gobbles and 
warbling of distant geese resting for the night. 

Every once in a while a flight of a dozen geese 
flew overhead. Their honking filled the night air as 
I sat back and enjoyed the night time scene. The 
goose hunt was over. I was bringing back food for 
my family and I was also taking back many beauti¬ 
ful memories and scenes from my time on the land. 
The goose meat is long gone but the memories are as 
fresh as ever. 





stable surface for travelling the 
tr hunting 
this trip as 

Paul, another younger brother and an older 
brother Anthony and my cousins Eric, Morris and 
James Kataquapit and 
Roger Nakogee. Dad has 
visited this area several 
times during his lifetime 
and knows where the best 
hunting grounds are 
located. He has also guid¬ 
ed us to a safe and com¬ 
fortable area to set up our 
camp for the duration of 
our stay. On our first day 
he led us into the main 
channel of Chii-Pie Shi- 
Pii-Sheesh, a small creek 
and we spotted an old 
camping site on a small 
rise of land. A small rise 
of gravel is very signifi¬ 
cant in a land of primarily 
muskeg and swamp and a 
perfect place for us to 
camp. 

During the first week 
of our stay the weather 
was fiercely cold with 


they flew overhead in v- 
formation flocks of hun¬ 
dreds and filled the air with 
their familiar honking. 

After our third day of 
hunting and gathering 


ive a safe wonderful journey along the Powwow trc 
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EEGEHD 


Wesuhkechahk and the Evil Caribou is provided by 
the Lac La Ronge Band, Curriculum Resource Unit 
who are dedicated to providing quality educational 
resources to all the people of the First Nations. 


Wesuhkechahk 
and the Evil Caribou 

Collected and illustrated by James Ratt; told by Isabelle Ratt 

One time during his travels, Wesuhkechahk came upon a small village of 
Indians where he stayed and visited for several days. He told the people stories 
of his adventures and that he was presently hunting for and destroying 
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We salute the graduates on their 
accomplishments. Best wishes in all 
your future endeavours ...from, 
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In order to protect himself, Wesuhkechahk fasted and talked to the gods after 
he had visited the carnivorous caribou. He dreamed of ways to fight and kill 
the wihtiko spirit in the animal and he dreamed of its secrets. Soon, 
Wesuhkechahk was ready to attack. 



Wesuhkechahk began to change. His arms became great wings and his ears 
grew feathers and his feet changed into talons. He looked like a great giant owl. 
Off he flew towards the hut of the caribou. 

Inside the hut, the caribou rested, but magical charms warned it of something 
approaching. The magic power did not recognize the spirit of Wesuhkechahk 
embodied in the great owl so the caribou was taken by surprise when 
Wesuhkechahk appeared in the doorway of the hut. 


The animal jumped to its feet and charged. The caribou missed as 
Wesuhkechahk grabbed its antlers and they both wrestled to the ground. The 
stick walls came apart as they fought and kicked. Finally, Wesuhkechahk heard 
a crack as he twisted and broke the animal’s neck with all his strength. The par¬ 
alyzed “wihtiko caribou” lay there kicking and screaming. 



“You will live the rest of your days in hunger and pain for the evil you have 
committed,” stated Wesuhkechahk loudly. 

Then the supernatural Indian continued on his way, no doubt looking for 
more adventures. 
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HIT 

EDMONTON 

Position Available: Aboriginal Portfolio 

HIV EDMONTON is seeking a committed 
knowledgeable individual to work with 
Aboriginal populations to advance HIV 
prevention and provide counseling and 
support to HIV+ individuals. The successful 
candidate must be able to deliver culturally 
appropriate programming; have strong 
interpersonal communication skills and the 
ability to manage complexity in their work. 

Qualifications: post secondary education in 
social work, health promotion, or allied 
professions and some related experience. 

Send application by June 23 to 

Sherry McKibben, 

Executive Director, HIV Edmonton, 

#105,10550 -102 Street, 

Edmonton, AB T5H 2T3 or to 
director@hivedmonton.com 


IT 


4r 


Congratulations to i 
will open the 

t. 


Box 3053 
Hay River, NT 
X0E1G4 

Phone: (867) 874-6699 
Fax: (867) 874-6611 
email: natsejee@ssimicro.com 


Crisis Line 1-800-661-0846 


28 day Treatment Program 
14 day Follow-up Program 
14 day Support Program 


Best wishes and continued success to all 
First Nations graduating students 

Cross Lake 
First Nation 

P.O. Box 10 
Cross Lake, Manitoba 
ROB 0J0 

Tel: 204-676-2218 
Fax: 204-676-2117 

Website: crosslakefn.ca 
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• No fees until you collect 
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• Home & hospital appointments available 
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• Serving Alberta, The Yukon, NWT, and B.C. 
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Edmonton, Alberta 
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Toll Free 1-800-379-4778 (In Alberta) 
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Ron Smith 
Dalai Mouallem 
Scott Pittman 


CALGARY Tara Nieswandl 
CHADI & COMPANY Peter Nieswandt 

1111 Rocky Mountain Plaza Erin lppoletto 

615 Macleod Trail S.E. 
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Treaty 8 tax exemption overruled 


On Wednesday, June 11 the Federal Court of Appeal 
in Edmonton threw out a lower court ruling that last 
year declared Treaty 8 First Nation citizens in north¬ 
ern B.C, Alberta and Saskatchewan exempt from fed¬ 
eral income and property taxes. 

The new ruling was applauded by taxpayers groups 
and others who have referred to Federal Court Justice 
Douglas Campbell’s March 2002 ruling as “unfair”, 
“biased” and “discriminatory” - words any intelligent 
Canadian would naturally associate as being symbol¬ 
ic of the manner in which First Nations and Metis cit¬ 
izens have been treated and ignored by the federal 
government, most provincial governments and the 
majority of non-Native Canadians during the past two 
centuries or so. 

First Nations leaders, however, see things much dif¬ 
ferently than the outspoken critics who remain oblivi¬ 
ous to the real world as they strut like sanctimonious 
peacocks at a public speaking venue determined to 
punish Indigenous Canadians because of who they are 
and penalize them further for allowing themselves to 
be forced in poverty and despair. Proof of this intent 
was made even more obvious in recent comments 
from John Carpay, the Alberta director of the 
Canadian Taxpayer’s Association, who told media 
that the money issue, or the taxes that will be lost if 
I lhe 30,000 or so mostly unemployed Treaty 8 mem¬ 
bers who qualified for exemption under Campbell’s 
ruling remained eligi¬ 
ble to do so, was 
insignificant. He said 
the “monetary 
impact” wouldn’t be 
overwhelming and 
that “the real issue is 
one of principle....” 

Last March Carpay 
called Justice 

Campbell’s decision 
“a wakeup call” that 
was both “divisive” 
and “not good for the 
country’s future.” 

Annoyed by the 
judge’s decision, 

Carpay muttered to 
media, “Welcome to 
tax apartheid in 
Canada (where) you 
have different tax 
policy on the basis of 
racial ancestry.” 

Carpay and others 
who’ve been outspo¬ 
ken over Campbell’s 
ruling have either 
forgotten their histo¬ 
ry or are oblivious to 
it. Perhaps they need 
to be reminded that it 
has been racial ances¬ 
try, and government’s 
willingness to mix 
and match and 
employ various poli¬ 
cies, that has kept the 
Indigenous peoples 
of North America 
from growing and 
prospering and being 
able to truly share in 
the wealth of the land 


missing words and forgotten signatures and “X” 
marks the spot created all the “reasonable doubt” one 
needs when considering whether or not the promises 
made matched the real motives of the Indian Agents 
who played a major role in the preparation of treaties 
for First Nations. 

Campbell’s court remembered that history when the 
trial took place last year, a trial that actually got under¬ 
way in 1992 when Gordon Benoit, a Mikisew Cree 
citizen who lives off-reserve in north central Alberta 
launched his case in an effort to secure promised 
treaty rights that were never fulfilled. 

In his 172 page decision Justice Campbell deter¬ 
mined that the federal government must live up to its 
word of honour, written or otherwise, when it comes 
to dealing with the promises made when the historic 
Treaty 8 was signed in northern Alberta on June 21, 
1899. 

“Canada has not extinguished this treaty right,” 
declared Justice Campbell, “and there is no justifica¬ 
tion proved for its infringement. Any income earned 
by a member of Treaty 8, regardless of where it is 
earned, is exempt from tax.” 

The case based much of its evidence on the oral his¬ 
tory of Treaty 8, as described and presented by the 
numerous Elders and recognized experts on Canadian 
Aboriginal history who testified before the court. The 
new June 11 ruling, however, determined by a three- 


judge panel, discarded the words of the Aboriginal 
Elders and historians who testified last year and insin¬ 
uated that Justice Campbell, one of the Federal 
Court’s most respected and fair-minded judges, was 
little more than a blundering fool who didn’t look at 
the whole picture before making his decision. 

“Since there is nothing in the record which can rea¬ 
sonably support the conclusion reached by the trial 
judge,” stated Appeal Court Judge Marc Nadon, “I am 
compelled to find that he made a palpable (noticeable) 
and overriding (impossible to ignore) error. The trial 
judge appears to have failed to consider a sizable por¬ 
tion of the evidence and to have misapprehended 
material evidence. Had he not made these errors, he 
could only have come to the conclusion that the evi¬ 
dence adduced by the respondents was not sufficient 
to allow him to reach the conclusion that he did." 

National Grand Chief Matthew Coon Come said he 
is hopeful that the Supreme Court of Canada will 
reverse the decision handed down in Edmonton earli¬ 
er this month. 

“I am hopeful,” he said, “that the Supreme Court 
will look at this differently and find in favour with the 
original ruling. By disregarding the First Nations oral 
evidence the Court is literally only hearing one side of 
the story. Despite these challenges the First Nations 
peoples will not surrender nor will they give up their 
legal struggle and we will encourage and support 
Treaty 8 to continue their litigation effort. “The gov¬ 
ernment and all Canadians have to understand that 
they too have benefited greatly from the Treaties 
which allowed them to share in the richness of the nat¬ 
ural resources in First Nations' traditional territories." 
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Congratulations 
to the 

First Nation 
Graduates of 
2003! 


TRIBAL CHIEF CHILD & FAMILY SERVICES SOCIETY 
Box 438-or Box 39, St Paul, AB TOA 3A0 
Phone: (780) 645-6634 • Fax: (780) 645-6647 
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- Historical site - 
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SPEAKING OUT 


AFN says $600 Million for clean 
water still a drop in the bucket 
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Anglican Council aims to 
rework agreement 


by John Copley 


s of Is 


guage and loss of cub 

Archbishop Mkhael Bjujfad ^ the fac ‘ * at the church insi « ed ,ha j 

"” ,t Tnf ’'" fh “" !i '*en to his religious Brothers when “e" ^ ^ ^ 

Indian Residential School - - 




compensation for physical 

When the final hours crept closer, intimidation was 
factor, at least for some, including Archbishop 
Michael Peers. One 
member of the ACIP, 
Lorraine Still, told 
media that the day 
before the signing 
took place 

Archbishop Peers 
told a group of ACIP 
members that if he 
refused to sign the 


peers rather than 
he initialed ; 

Reconciliation Agreement with the federal govern¬ 
ment earlier this year. At the time, the Anglican 
Council of Indigenous People (ACIP) suggested he 
■ :il the w ' 


ing was right before 
initialing an agree¬ 
ment that could have 
major implications 
and set unacceptable 
precedents on the 
rights and privileges 
that Aboriginal peo¬ 
ple will enjoy in 
Canada’s future. The 
fact that he ignored 
the advice of his 

well as turned a deaf 
ear to the concerns 
of the religious 
Indigenous leaders 
that implored him to 
“wait just a few 
days” before sign¬ 
ing, also has some 
speculating that the 
Archbishop either 
hasn’t shared the 

agenda with his 

flock, or lacks the courage of conviction he apparent- church offidals ke out 
ly had in the months leading up to the deal, when his Archbishop David Crawley, 
words were strong enough to convince the ACIP of - - 

the church’s sincerity. 

On March 11 this year the Anglican Church of 
Canada signed the agreement with the federal govem- 



lt, he would 

“He said he would 
have to sign it,” she 
reported. “We were 
disappointed, but we 
said we would hon¬ 
our his decision.” 

After Canadians 
got the word that the 
deal between the 
government and the 
church body was 
made and signed 
without the 

approval, in fact in 
spite of a boycott by 
the ACIP several 


of the members of 
the negotiating team that drew up the agreement with 
government said the team was never informed or kept 
> to date about the details of the ADR process. 

“Our motive is quite different,” he said, after 


;t regarding the church’s position/responsibili- men ting that he found government was anxious about 


‘and anxious 
to represent, as a church, 

Archdeacon Jim Boyles, the General Secretary of 


:n percent of our member- 


te of futility. “As 


ties/expectations, as it pertains to the role they plays 
during the infamous residential school era, and the 
role they will now play in helping to heal the many 

young victims that suffered because of the church’s JU1I „„ UIC 

involvement in their lives. As part of the deal, the thTA^Tctol«*rS medhT— ™ 
church put up $25 million to help with compensation concemedi if ^ people doiVt agree , the whole 

claims. Another part of the deal says that every . 

Aboriginal person who wishes to take part in the 
'alternative dispute resolution (ADR) process’ must 
first sign a form waiving any future right to sue gov¬ 
ernment over loss of language and culture. It is also 
one of the key reasons why the ACIP refused to 
endorse it. 

ACIP Co-Chair Andrew Wesley was particularly 
upset that Archbishop Peers, brushed off a request by 
the ACIP to hold off on signing the government offer 
“until changes were made to prevent revictimization 
of survivors and promote true healing and restora- 
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to government,” he said, “an ADR process that is 
unacceptable to claimants will not work; it will be 
ignored and cases will continue through the courts. It 
is in government’s best interest to design a workable 
and acceptable process in consultation with interested 

A point he perhaps should have made stronger with 
Archbishop Peers before the latter rushed off with pen 
in hand. Now the agreement is signed and a new mar¬ 
riage between government and church is in the books, 
it is not likely that government will be willing to have 
it reworked or reworded; especially since they now 
have the advantage. 

ACIP Co-Chair Todd Russell said that the 
Indigenous church body met for the first time on 
March 6 to study the agreement; the meeting lasted 
three days. 

“Even though we can say that the ADR is outside 
the agreement itself, it affects the agreement,” he said, 
before looking at Michael Peers and adding that the 
ACIP “has respected you, and continues to respect 
you as the leader of our church.” 

At a recent meeting of the Council of the General 
Synod (CoGS), the director of the church’s partner¬ 
ships department, Ellie Johnson said that the ADR 
process “is moving very rapidly,” and warned that 
“churches are part of the discussion, but government 
is going to do whatever it decides to do." 

Johnson was a member of the team that participated 
in the working caucus for developing the ADR model. 
Both Johnson and another caucus worker. Indigenous 
Healing Fund Coordinator, Esther Wesley, told the 
meeting they also “vigorously opposed the wording of 
the release.” 

Archdeacon Boyles told the gathering that during an 
April 22 Teleconference, officers of CoGS passed a 
motion acknowledging ACIP’s concern about their 
lack of input and the poor consultation process. It also 
requested that the primate (Peers) meet with the ACIP 
Co-Chairs “to explore ways of moving forward 

The ACIP has given no sign that they are ready to 
forgive and forget - they want the agreement nullified 
and they want to participate in the process more fully 
next time around. The ACIP is willing to forgive 
Michael Peers, but they are not willing to take part in 
a process that excludes them or restricts their rights as 
Canadians. 

“We are simply not going to sell our birthright for a 
few dollars,” assured ACIP Co-Chair, Andrew Wesley. 
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Education is key to your success. 
Congratulations to the 
Grads of2003. 
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May the Qreat Spirit giv’e us the 
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our youth on their journey through 
life... 'We congratulate all our 
graduates on their accomplishments 
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Edmonton, Alberta 
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Tootoo becomes 
first Inuk in 
the NHL 

Jordin Tootoo has signed a three-year contract 
with the Nashville Predators, becoming the first 
Inuit hockey player to have earned the right to wear 
an NHL jersey. A native of Rankin Inlet, Nunavut, 
Tootoo finalized the details of his contract while 
conducting a student focused motivational speaking 
tour of schools in Canada’s arctic. 

"I’ve been encouraging young people to work hard 
in following their dreams and today I am able to tell 
them that with hard work dreams really can come 
true," said Tootoo. "It is especially sweet to be able 
to close my contract while in Nunavut, surrounded 
by the family and friends who have been my support 


Tootoo was a fourth-round 
pick in the 2001 draft and has 
spent the past two years honing 
his skills with the Brandon 
Wheat Kings in the Junior A, 
Western Hockey League. As a 
strong all-round player Tootoo 
was a leading point scorer who 
earned a reputation as an 
aggressive, hard-hitting and 
level headed forward. The 2003 
World Junior Championship 
showcased Tootoo's ability to 
play at the international level, 
where as a member of Team 
Canada he brought home a sil- 

"With the Wheat Kings, my 
role was to be the go-to guy and 
to be a goal scorer. At the 






i he name Dawson Creek is synonymous with Mile Zero of the 
Alaska Highway - now designated the 16th International Historic , 
Civil Engineering Landmark. Your journey into the Peace River j> 
country, and along the Alaska Highway heading towards the * 
Yukon and Alaska will be most rewarding if you spend time in this 
historic community. 

Plan ahead, make the following events a part of your holiday 

— Visit Dawson Creek. You will be glad you did! 


Dawson Creek Fall Fair Exhibition, Stampede & Pro 


World Junior Championship my job was to stop the 
other team's top player from scoring," said Tootoo. 

The Predators are confident that Tootoo will have 
the same success in the NHL that he’s had in the 
past. "We've made the investment in him and we 
think he can do it and we are going to give him every 
chance to do it," Predators general manager David 
Poile told the Brandon Sun. "We got (the contract) 
done. We're happy, they're happy ... "He's come a 
long way. He leads his team in scoring, in penalty 
minutes and he certainly has become a much more 
all-around player and we look forward to seeing him 
in training camp. We could use a little bit of pizzazz 
as an expansion team on the way up." 

Tootoo will begin skating with the Nashville 
Predators at a conditioning camp beginning in late 

The NorTerra Group of Companies is providing 
the support for "Toots” on his northern speaking 
tour. NorTerra is an aboriginal owned company 
comprised of the Inuvialuit Development 
Corporation, representing the Inuvialuit of the west¬ 
ern arctic and by the Nunasi Corporation, represent¬ 
ing the Inuit of Nunavut. As an Inuk from Rankin 
Inlet, Tootoo is a birthright shareholder in the 
Nunasi Corporation. He grew up on the shores of 
Hudson Bayand was raised in traditional Inuit cul¬ 
ture. At age of 14, Tootoo left home to play organ¬ 
ized hockey for the first time in Spruce Grove, 


God Calling 
You to 
Ministry? 


Study on-campus 

Newman 
Theological 
College 

Toll Free: 1-800-386-7231 
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www.tourismdawsoncreek.com 
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FSIN Circle of 
Honour Awards 

by Ennis Morris 

Earlier this month, the Federation of Saskatchewan 
Indian Nations (FSIN), held the organization’s presti¬ 
gious, Circle of Honour Awards, an annual event that 
honours the outstanding Aboriginal achievers in the 
community from all walks of life. 

Dozens of awards, including eleven for soldiers 
who served with U.S. forces in the Iraq war and 
more than thirty for achievers involved in either 
business, polities, sports, academics or health and 
social development were handed out during the 
June 4 event, which took place in Saskatoon. 
Other awards included those bestowed on sever¬ 
al teachers for the principles and values they offer 
their students at the Moosomin First Nation 
school and others to a group of Red Earth stu¬ 
dents who are working diligently in an effort to 
create a cleaner environment. 

In 1958, John Tootoosis became the first elect¬ 
ed president of Federation of Saskatchewan 
Indians, a group of Saskatchewan First Nations 
organizations that on October 19, 1982, became 
officially known as the Federation of 
Saskatchewan Indians Nations (FSIN). Nineteen 
years later, Sol Sanderson became the organiza¬ 
tion’s seventh provincial Grand Chief, a post he 
held until 1986. At the Circle of Honours Awards 
ceremony Mr. Sanderson, a respected Elder who 
spent years as a community leader representing 
Saskatchewan’s First Nations on both the provin¬ 
cial and national levels, was honoured with a spe¬ 
cial Lifetime Achievement Award for his work, 
including his part in the founding of several FSIN 
educational institutions, the Saskatchewan Indian 
Federated College and the Saskatchewan Indian 
Institute of Technologies. 

Alma and Simon Kytwayhat, two Elders from the 
Makwa First Nation who have been involved in com¬ 
munity activities for years as speakers, teachers and 


positive role models for countless youth and children, 
were honoured as Citizens of the Year. 

Elder Bea Lavallee, the Elder-in-residence at the 
Saskatchewan Indian Federated College, is a member 
of the Piapot First Nation. The Circle of Honours cer¬ 
emony awarded the respected Elder for the many 
years of service she’s given the community both as a 
councillor and an Elder, with a special Honouring Our 
Mothers Awards. 

Several Saskatchewan First Nation’s businesses 
were honoured at the event, including a Business of 
the Year Award for Sandra Bighead, a member of the 
Beardy Okemasis First Nation and owner of 



Saskatoon-based, Cree-Way Gas and Adam’ 
Towing. 

The Education Support Staff Award was presented 
to Virginia Moberly, a member of the Buffalo River 
First Nation. Ms. Moberly is currently teaching school 
on the Beardy’s Okemasis First Nation, an occupation 
she has enjoyed for more than 40 years. 
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When it comes to winter sports, there’s nothing like 
a good game of hockey. It’s the sport of choice across 
northern Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
this year it was Saskatchewan all the way. In particu¬ 
lar it was Team Saskatchewan, a collection of mighty 
midgets that comprised both First Nations and Metis 
youth'from across the province. The team brought 
home the Gold when they participated at the National 
Aboriginal Hockey Championships this past winter. 

The Best Amateur Athlete Award was given to 
Shaylynn Pewapisconias, a member of the Little Pine 
First Nation who now studies at the University of 
Wisconsin on a scholarship that will see her play for 
the university’s varsity team, the Wisconsin 
Yellowjackets. Pewapisconias played for Team 
Saskatchewan and participated in last winter’s 
gold medal performance. 

Other Aboriginal achievers celebrated at the 
Circle of Honours Awards ceremony include 
Rose Atimoyoo, a member of the Little Pine First 
Nation, for her years of dedication and work in 
the field of health and social development, and 
Poundmaker First Nation band councillor, Irene 
Tootoosis, who earned her bachelor’s and mas¬ 
ter’s degree in social work, was recognized for 
her many years of community service. The 
FSIN’s, First Nations Women’s Council, offers 
several awards for excellence including one for 
Youth Leadership. This year’s award was pre¬ 
sented to Jenna Tanner, a grade eight student from 
the Cowessess Fust Nation who attends classes in 
Regina. An active athlete, and an ardent student 
that once read 1,000 books in a school term, 
Tanner is an honour student who works part-time 
in the family business. 

A special posthumous award was presented to 
the Nekaneet First Nation’s, Oakes family, on 
behalf of Chief Gordon Oakes, who passed away 
just months ago. He led his people as Chief dur¬ 
ing two terms of office, the first from 1958 -1962 and 
the second, from 1970 - 1992. 

The Circle of Honour Awards is just one of the 
many annual and semi-annual events held by the 
FSIN to recognize the province’s Aboriginal achiev¬ 
ers. For more information check out the FSIN website 


NFKANFFT FIRST NATION A 




NEKANEET FIRST NATION 

and the 

FEDERATION OF SASKATCHEWAN 
INDIAN NATIONS 

is proud to present 

THE FOURTH ANNUAL. 


FIRST NATIONS INTERNATIONAL TRADITIONAL 
HEALING AND MEDICINES GATHERING 2003 


To be held on the Nekaneet First Nation 
August 18 - 21 , 2003 

Cultural Ceremonies and Events: For Further Information Contact: 


> Horse Dance 

> Pow Wow 

> Exchange of Medicines 

> Interpretive Tent 

> Round Dance • Ghost Dance 

> Chicken Dance • Rattle Dance 

> Numerous other events & ceremonies 

(and try all the various traditional foods and crafts at the events) 


Larry Oakes - (306) 662-3660 
P.O. Box 548 
Maple Creek, SK SON 1NO 

Sharon Longjohn - (306) 596-2007 

Concession & Arts & Crafts 
Booth Rentals 
Vonnie Francis - (306) 662-3682 


E-mail: newhorizon1@sk.sympatico.ca 
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Aboriginal Financial Officers 
Association Suspends President 


Association receives its funding primarily from the 
Federal Government, but also from its membership 
and from partners in the public, private and not-for- 


The Board of Directors of the Aboriginal 
Financial Officers Association of Canada have sus¬ 
pended their President and Chief Operating Officer, 
Daniel R. Ryan as a result of information arising out 
of the annual audit. 

The audit identified serious breaches of procure- 
it policy and financial irregularities. 

Upon receipt of the audit information, AFOA took 
immediate action by suspending Mr. Ryan without 
pay. The Board of Directors has approved the 
appointment of Ms. Christina Nichols CAE, FICB 
as the Interim Executive Director in order to 
ensure continuity of the programs conducted by 
the Association. 

“Although we regret that this action became 
necessary,” said Donna Morin, CMA, CAFM, the 
Chair of the AFOA Board of Directors, “the mos 
important message here is that our audit policies 
and processes worked and that we have acted to 
ensure that the integrity of AFOA is maintained.” 

The RCMP Commercial Fraud Department has 
been contacted to conduct an investigation of the 


AFOA manages the Aboriginal Financial 
Management Program, which contains a curriculum 
of 14 courses and is delivered through strategic edu¬ 
cational partners across the country. Three of the 
jourses are accessible on-line at www.afoa.ca. 
Their professional competency standards for 
' ‘ iginal financial managers serve as the 
for the curriculum used in granting 
credits towards the Aboriginal 
Financial Management Program 


“Until the RCMP have had an opportunity to 
investigate the matter,” added Ms. Nichols, “it 
would be inappropriate to comment on the 
specifics of the case. We are, however, determined 
to be transparent in our actions and to do the right 
thing for taxpayers, our partners and for 



Certificate and Diploma, and 
Certified Aboriginal 
Financial Manager 
(CAFM) pro- 
^ fessional desig- 


Nati 


Other prod- 
cts include 
te First 
Fiscal 


Calendar - to 
enable any First 
Nations to take 
control of pro¬ 
gram budgets as 


AFOA was established in 1999 to provide leader¬ 
ship in Aboriginal financial management by devel¬ 
oping and promoting quality standards, practices, 
research, certification, and professional develop¬ 
ment to expand capacity for members, First Nations 
and Aboriginal organizations. 

AFOA is comprised of hundreds of financial offi¬ 
cers who have earned the designation of Certified 
Aboriginal Financial Managers and students. The 


become more 
complex. As well, 
on a regular basis, 
AFOA, in partner¬ 
ship with provincial 
and territorial 
chapters, hosts 
professional 


''Education opens the "boors for a 
successful future, fr 


v^&rPiraiy 

Lr Qervices Society 


10437 -123 Street, Edmonton, Alberta T5N 1N8 
Ph: (780) 452-6100 Fax: (780) 452-8944 
ed1@metischild.com 


Give your Forests a Hand. 


If you can't pick up the ashes, they're too hot to leave! 

CALL 


1 - 800 - 661-0800 

TO REPORT A FIRE. 


ftunoac. Resources, Wildlife and Economic Development 


Aboriginal social workers providing culturally 
sensitive social services programs to the 
Urban Aboriginal Community. 


workshops on issues crucial to the 
success of program managers. Band 
managers and leaders, financial man¬ 
agers, administrators, and others. 
AFOA is a not-for-profit organiza- 
and they conduct most of their programs 

among their partners is the Federal 
Government. Other partnerships include 
the Aboriginal Healing Foundation, the 
Assembly of First Nations, CGA- 
Canada, Export 

Development Canada 
(EDC), Inuit Tapiriit 
Kanatami (ITK), 
National Aboriginal 
Health Organization, 
National Association of 
Friendship Centres 
(NAFC) and the Native 
Women’s Association 
of Canada. 

The Aboriginal 
Financial Officers 
Association of Canada 
is governed by an inde¬ 
pendent Board of 
Directors from across 
Canada. 

Further information is 
available on their web- 


Certified and accredited. 

Aboriginal Foster Families are needed to 
provide temporary care to Aboriginal children. 


by 


calling Christina 

Nichols, Interim 
Executive Director at 
(613) 722-5543 ext. 


Congratulations to the class of 2003 


MAILING ADDRESS: 

395 MacKenzie Boulevard, MacKenzie Business Park 
Fort McMurray, Alberta T9H 5E2 
Phone: (780) 791 -0887 www.essltd.com 
Fax: (780) 743-2745 • Cell (780) 799-5256 • Res: (780) 713-4086 
Email: mhutton@essltd.com 
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Under the Northern Sky 


Powwows: a 
vibrant part of 
Native culture 


by Xavier Kataquapit 

I was bom and raised in a small, remote communi¬ 
ty called Attawapiskat on the James Bay coast. I was 
always surrounded by family and friends as our com¬ 
munity was very tight knit. This closeness of commu¬ 
nity is important for my people because the Elders 
who keep our traditions and customs alive pass on 
their stories through close relationships with others - 
around them. 

This was not the case for my people in the past. 
Originally, the James Bay Cree like most other Native 
groups in North America followed a nomadic lifestyle 
that was close to the land. This meant that small fam¬ 
ily groups lived separately from others. People fol¬ 
lowed the animals and fish and lived near places that 
had an abundance of food supplies. This was a way of 
survival that allowed these family groups to live off of 
the limited amount of food that could be harvested 
from the land. This was a difficult way of life that sep¬ 
arated people from friends and family for months, as 
sometimes individuals or smaller groups had to head 
out to do the hunting or gathering. During the coldest 
part of the year, families living in the wilderness were 
cut off from other people and they spent weeks or 
months without seeing any other signs of human life. 

In the spring or summer, people happily gathered 
together to meet with other distant families and also to 
socialize with new friends. In the past, during the 
warmest part of the year when everyone came togeth¬ 
er, these gatherings were organized into special occa¬ 
sions where traditional dancing and drumming took 
place. On the James Bay coast these traditional gath¬ 
erings took place for centuries and were part of the 
annual events that marked the year. Over time these 
traditions became lost and almost forgotten as my 
people were introduced to non-Native religions. Many 
Elders and older people have stories that have been 
passed down about how the original people were 
instructed to forger so called pagan ideas and disre¬ 
gard traditions and cultural practices. 

For decades my people have been fearful of dis¬ 
cussing the old ways but over the last 20 years or so 
things have changed. With the return of the powwow 
I see people being reintroduced to the original tradi¬ 
tions and cultural beliefs. This new movement has 
been welcomed recently by some of the western reli¬ 
gions as a new respect has emerged for the original 
beliefs of my people. 

The regalia that most dancers adorn themselves with 
are created with a great deal of care and skill. Many of 
the items and decorative designs are significant 
because they were created by a loved one or someone 
special. Some of the decorative parts of the regalia are 
sacred and have a lot of meaning. These include eagle 
feathers, which are rare and regarded as very special 
to Native people. 

Powwows are open to everyone as a sharing of cul¬ 
ture and the gathering of friends. Traditional gather¬ 
ings have always been a festive time for people to 
come together and they usually happened in the sum¬ 
mer. Another very important part of the powwow was 
that it allowed young men and women the opportuni¬ 
ty to get to know each other and often this led to cou¬ 
pling or marriage. So powwows were also a great way 
of ensuring that my people produced healthy and 
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strong offspring. 
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Essipit combines culture and 
tourism for Quebec visitors 
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located 50 kilometres northwest of Tadoussac on 
Highway 138, include forestry and several commer¬ 
cial enterprises such as an outfitter, convenience store 
and caterer. Essipit operates a community school and 
boasts a recreational centre, bowling alley and com¬ 
munity radio station as well. 


A tiny group of 200 Innu whose ancestors 
have lived on the north shores of the majestic 
SL Lawrence River for centuries have learned 
that sharing their culture and traditions with 
tourists can be a profitable venture. Friendly 
hospitality and exciting outdoor adventures are 
attracting visitors from all over North America 
and around the world. 

"Wilderness fishing, hiking, swimming, and 
scuba diving are just a few of the activities we 
can offer, and mixed in with every one is a 
good sampling of Native lifestyle," says 
Mende Proulx a staff member at Conseil Des 
Montagnais D'Essipit. Whale-watching cruises 
are an exciting and popular venture as well, 
she says, adding that visitors watch the mam¬ 
moth mammals from the safety of large 12- 
passenger dingies. "We have some of the 
greatest marine animals, including finbacks, 
blue whales and belugas, feeding in the river's 
rich waters," says Proulx. The Innu have 
always had an intimate knowledge and love of 


Ye Olde Plumber Ltd. 

Plumbing and Heating 
Residential and Commercial 
For All Your Service Needs. 



Ph: (780) 988-0377 
or (780) 483-1079 
Fax: (780) 487-9648 

#100,10518-180 St., Edmonton, AB 


[ CANADIAN 
NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Canadian Natural Resources is a senior oil and 
natural gas exploration, development and 
production company, active in the Peace 
Country. 

We believe that ethical, socially responsible 
operations and environmental stewardship are 
integral to our operations. 



Heritage Family Services 




'Best lOisfies 
to the Qrads! 


Once known as the Montagnais by their European 
trading partners, the Innu - which means "men" in the 
broad sense of the word, were nomadic people. "Our 
ancestors moved on a seasonal round of activities 
from summer camps on the northern shore of the St. 
Lawrence to the rich hunting grounds in the heart of 
what is now Quebec and Labrador," explains Proulx. 
"They were fishers, hunters and gatherers and were 
experts at living off the land and the sea." 

Today the reserve residents share their history, cul¬ 
ture, traditions and way of life, creating awareness of 
themselves as First Nations people. "We welcome 
non-Aboriginal visitors to better understand Canada's 
indigenous people," says Proulx. "Cultural awareness 
is a priority here. Although we all speak Innu as our 
first language, most of us are also fluent in French and 
English." Other economic activities on the reserve, 


iences overlook a magnificent view of the St. 
Lawrence. As well, seven cozy cottages are nestled in 
the woods with easy access to 10 fish-filled lakes. A 
campground is also available for those wishing to 
sleep closer to nature, as the community is surround¬ 
ed by the quiet and deep forest. 

In addition to their considerable outdoor skills, the 
Innu have exhibited impressive talents in the fields of 
painting, drawing, engraving and handicrafts such as 
leatherwork, beading, furs and basketry. 

A publicity brochure sums up the goals of the tourist 
industry at Essipit. "Our Fathers sang our traditions, 
sculpted our culture with the changing tides of histo¬ 
ry, and danced to the rhythm of the seasons. Today we 
invite the world to experience our - and their - enor- 


Heritage, Family Services provides care for 
children and youth who require structured 
support and treatment. Physical care, 
counselling and community advocacy are some 
of the services provided by highly trained staff. 
Heritage Family Services is an equal 
opportunity employer. 

We look forward to processing your application 
to become a member of our team. 

For information on any of our programs, 
we can be reached at the following: 

#300,4825 - 47 Street, Red Deer, AB T4N 1R3 
Telephone 403-343-3422 
Fax. 403-343-9293 




HORSE LAKE FIRST NATION 

May the Great Spirit give us the wisdom and patience 
to guide our youth on their journey through life... 
We congratulate all our graduates on their 
accomplishments from... 
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Peace Ceremony 
re-enacted at 
Commemorative 
Powwow 

by H. C. Miller 

The city of Wetaskiwin will be the scene on August 15, 
16, and 17 of the first annual powwow commemorating an 
important historical event. "We hope to start the celebra¬ 
tion with a re-enactment of the signing of a peace treaty 
between the Cree and the Blackfoot in 1867," explains 
Anna Chief. "The Blackfoot and the Cree had been 
engaged in an on-going battle for traditional lands for cen¬ 
turies and on that day they smoked a peace pipe, agreeing 
I to share the precious land resource." 

The original ceremony took place at what is known 
today as Peace Hills Park, located just north of present- 
day Wetaskiwin. A stone cairn which marks the spot today 
: was erected in 1927. Rocks carried by school children 

were assembled into an impressive structure which was 
dedicated by representatives of Wetaskiwin city council 
and the four bands of the Hobbema reserves. As the orig¬ 
inal peace treaty occurred in 1867, which was also the 
year of Canada's confederation, the occasion was espe¬ 
cially appropriate. 

I The August powwow is also the culmination of joint 
efforts of Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal Wetaskiwin area 
organizers. "The powwow will be an important part of the 
city's annual Pioneer Days," explains Chief. "It recognizes 
the efforts of all the European early settlers as well as the 
Indigenous peoples of the area." It took the efforts of 
many to forge the prosperous and progressive state of this 
central part of the province, and all must be recognized at 
| this annual eelebration, she says. 

"We have been in the planning stages for a few years 
now, and in January this year, the Pioneer Days Society 
welcomed us as a partner in the festivities," she says. With 
| this theme being "Coming Together," it seemed especially 
| appropriate for the two groups to begin working alongside 

one another in a common celebration. The powwow out at 
the Peace Hills Park will offer an additional venue to the 

well. A Variety Market will be presented by the Chamber 
t of Commerce on Friday which will feature arts and crafts, 
and a parade will wind its way through downtown on 
Saturday morning. The popular singing group "The 
Emeralds" will perform at an outdoor concert at Jubilee 
Park on Friday night, located just east of the water tower. 
The presence of a midway will add excitement to the 
activities, and a talent show is in the planning. 

Chief states that "any powwow includes camping, of 
course," and initially, the organizers hesitated to allow 
camping at the park. But it has all fallen into place and a 
good representation of the Aboriginal community is 
expected to come out and participate, she says. A tradi¬ 
tional powwow differs from a competitive powwow, she 
adds, with the hosting of the event being the focus, and a 
feast being a welcoming feature. Chief says there will be 
"non-stop dancing" as well. "We are hoping anyone and 
everyone will come and join us," she says. The event will 
become an annual activity and Chief anticipates it will 
grow as the years go by. 

In addition to powwow activities, games will be held 
such as musical chairs and a potato dance, and there will 


A special salute to all Powwow participants 

Wetaskiwin Carpet Centre 

Carpet • Linoleum • Ceramic Tile 
• Hardwood 

Supplied & Installed 

Ph. (780) 352-4434 

Fax. (780) 352-9615 
5112 - 50 Ave., Wetaskiwin, AB T9A 0S6 


The dbWWov/is a Wonbcrful cultural festival. 
'We salute all the organizers anb participants. 

Niwihcihaw 
Acceptance Ltd. 

Hobbema, AB (780) 585-2970 

• ■ —.. 



the Wetaskiwin A stone cairn which was dedicated in 1927 to mark the 60th anniversary of 
and the Aboriginal the peace ceremony still stands near Wetaskiwin today as a reminder of the 
communities has need for harmony between all peoples. Photo credit: City of Wetaskiwin Archives. 


Have a wonderful journey on the Powwow trail! 

blurbs... More than a bookstore 

* Children's (all ages) Books * Tarot Cards 
* Feng Shui * Inspirational * Reiki 
* Charkra Stones * Health & Fitness 
* Astrology * Self Healing 

5109B - 50 Avenue 
Downtown Wetaskiwin, AB T9A 0S5 
(780) 352-0618 


SAFEWAY 

3901 - 56 St., Wetaskiwin, AB 
Phone: (780) 352-2041 
Fax: (780) 352-2659 


Experience a cultural 
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Join the Powwow Trail. 
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WAL-MART 


FRONTIER 
GALLERY 

formerly Sundance Qallery 

OPEN YEAR LONG 

Buffalo Spirit Gifts 

Native - Western - Wildlife 

MoccasinsMukluks & Apparel 
Sterling. Turquoise & Copper Jewellery 
Local Handcrafts, Beadwork. Artwork & Prints 
Aboriginal Music, Tapestry & Home Decor 
Soapstone. Barbwire & Barnwood Gifts 
Souvenirs, Dreamcatchers & More 
WATCH FOR OUR BOOTH AT 
SELECTED POWWOWS IN ALBERTA 
Rocky Mountain House 
Hours: Mon 12-6, Tues-Sat 11-6 Fri til 9 
Call for extended hours (403) 845-3144 

Unique, Qqality, Affordable 


! Pioneer Days Society 
August 15-17,2003 


Wetaskiwin Pioneer Days 

Friday: Emeralds 
Saturday: Tim Pruden .i.tt singer) 
Sunday: Samantha King (up and coming country arti 
Free Family Fun games 
Midway 

Wetaskiwin Idol Contest (open lo all ages and talerns) 


Wetaskiwin 1st Annual 
Traditional Pow wow 
Friday 15 pm: Legend re-enactment of 
how Wetaskiwin received its name 
Saturday and Sunday (16,17): Pow Wow 

MC's Roy coyote and Guest MC 
Arena Director Wayne Moonias 
Host Drum To be Announced 
Traditional Feast on Saturday 
Giveaway on Sunday 
Camping Available 
Drums and Tipis Welcome 
Events and schedules are subject to change. 
Please note 0 tolerance ol drugs, alcohol and violence 
For more info contact Anna 780 312 2341 
or Email tourism@city.wetaskiwin.ab.ca 
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mm im mm perfect? 

BANKRUPTCY? REPOSSESSION? 
DIVORCE? SLOW PAY? 


Credit Problems 
Are Our Specialty! 


a program for you! 
New and late model trucks, 

INSTANT CREDIT APPROVAL! 


PHIL LANDSBURG 

( 780 ) 462-8408 


PowWow and Treaty Day 
celebration guarantees 
fun for everyone 

by H. C. Miller 


Discovering 


Program 


HM VEMASTER 

For all your Net Pen Needs 

On Fish Farms Coastal and Inland 


TEL: (604) 888-2777 • Fox: (604) 882-2968 

USED FISH FARM PENS... 

GREAT FOR ENHANCEMENT PROJECTS 


entire week, from July 14 to 20, 
the 5000 Saulteaux people liv¬ 
ing on reserve 200 kilometres 
north of Winnipeg will host 
Peguis Annual Treaty Days. 

Linda Sinclair is co-ordinator 
of the event. "We have enjoyed 
tremendous support and atten¬ 
dance in years gone by," she 
says. Although the event is a 
salute to Treaty One which was 
signed in 1871 and covered 
most of southern Manitoba, 
there is much more than the 
payout of treaty money on the 
agenda. 

"Our powwow will be held on 
July 15, 16, and 17," she says. 
"Our community has always 
celebrated Treaty Days, and par¬ 
ticipants come from all over 
Canada and the United States.” 
Prize money will be given in 
several competitive categories. 
"Our grand entry is Tuesday at 
7:00." Peguis is a well-known 
stop on the summer's powwow 
trail and many folks return year 
after year to compete and renew 
old acquaintances. The token 
treaty money is dispensed in the community hall. 
"We get six dollars each," she laughs, adding that 
most treaties only designated five dollars for each 
First Nation member. 

Numerous other activities please participants as 
well. "We have midway rides, mud. racing and 
Native games," says Sinclair. "And a monster bingo 
in the community hall on Friday night." Children 
enjoy a jigging contest, scavenger hunt and races. 

Adult activities include dances in the outdoor 
dance hall. "Everyone from teens to seniors will be 
represented and we dance into the wee small 
hours," says Sinclair. A square dance competition 
will be held on Saturday which will see dancers 


from four age categories - juniors, intermediates, 
adults, and seniors - competing for trophies and 
cash prizes. 

Also on Saturday and Sunday a fastball tourna¬ 
ment will feature both slow pitch and fast pitch 
games. Cash prizes totalling nearly $10,000 are up 
for grabs as well as trophies and jackets. 

A talent show and karaoke competition will allow 
the musicians in attendance to share their abilities 
with an appreciative crowd. On the more serious 
side, a church service, 10K marathon, and baby and 
diabetic shows will also be held. "AH in all it’s a 
week packed full of activities." 

The Peguis community knows how to co-ordinate 
activities which will benefit all its members. It 
employs many reserve residents at a well-attended 
casino and in other local industries. As well, a 
brand new school which educates youngsters from 
kindergarten to grade 12 is 75 percent staffed by 
Peguis people. "We try to fill any employment 
opportunity here on reserve with our own mem¬ 
bers." The new school, which was several years in 
the making, opened its second and final phase in 
2002, and was built after visioning workshops were 
held throughout the area. Children, teachers, par¬ 
ents, and elders were involved in creating a plan for 
the structure. The result is the pride of the commu¬ 
nity, with culturally-relevant features, such as the 
use of the Peguis colours of red, yellow, green and 
blue. The labour to build the school was 80 percent 
Aboriginal and many workers gained considerable 
trade knowledge, such as masonry, which they will 
put to use in future construction projects. The com¬ 
munity also has its share of self-employed artisans. 
"A good variety of arts and crafts will be featured at 
the Treaty Days celebrations," she says. 

"Come on out for a week packed full of fun," 
Sinclair says to local residents and travellers alike. 
"Peguis Treaty Days will be an experience you will 
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Modern powwow 
dances reflect 


old 


ways 


with a stick. Bells and rat¬ 
tles added pleasant sounds. 
Originally a bell was worn 
for each time a warrior had 
been wounded. 

Today, Native people still 
enjoy dancing; indeed the 
art is enjoying a 
Dancing has been an important part of our culture resurgeance of popularity, 
for countless generations. Spectacular body move- Traditions have been modi- 
ments and intricate footwork are deeply influenced f' ec * to allow men and 
by tradition. women to participate equal- 

The term powwow actually refers to the coming ty- The influence of the cul- 
together of the people. In the early days, families tures of Irish, Scottish and 
meeting after long separations during hunting sea- French ancestors have been 
son, would celebrate their reunion with song and blended with the traditional 
dance. Similarly, today the people gather to hold Indian culture. Groups such 
modem versions of the early powwows where tradi- as I* 16 Northern Lites 
tional costumes, songs, and dance steps tell stories Dancers, based in Kikino, 
from long ago. Alberta, perform regularly 

One of the earliest dances, the War Dance, was to Native and non-Native 
performed by men ready to leave on a raid. Their audiences. Included in then- 
resulting enthusiasm was further increased by the repertoire is the ever-popu- 
voices of the women who sang along, uttering war I ar Red River Jig, some- 
cries. Still a popular dance today, the War Dance was times called the Metis 
often a test of endurance, as the singing of different National Anthem, original- 
renditions of several songs caused the dancing to last *y performed by young men 
indefinitely. to attract the attention of a 

A similar celebration was held when the success- female admirer, 
ful men returned to camp. With the Scalp Dance, The Duck Dance, Reel of 
however, the women did the dancing, with souvenirs Eight and Drops of Brandy 
of the raid held proudly aloft on sticks as they are other specialities of the 
danced about. Basically a dance of victory, it was Northern Lites group, 
also a dance of mourning for those who did not These traditional dances 
return. A later, modem version, sometimes called the feature three or four cou- 
Round Dance, is still performed today. pl es performing intricate 

Other dances include the Medicine Pipe Dance patterns requiring precise 
which celebrated the presentation of the sacred med- timing. Each dance is a 
icine bundles. Or dances for young boys, who drank salute to a celebration, such 
love potions or, in another, ceremonial dance, imi- as births or weddings, or as 
tated the flight of the mosquito, one of many dances ™ the case of the Duck 
which have their origin in nature. 

The most popular dance of our people of long ago, 
however, was the Sun Dance. Preparations began 
months in advance. A midsummer celebration, a 
holy man or woman acted as sponsor and directed the y 
preparations. Praying, chanting and the burning of encouraging dancers to 
incense or sweet grasses, accompanied cooking, cos- learn the ti"’”-*’""''""*'- 1 


Today, powwows ai 


ie making and camp preparations for the many custom for performances 


The purpose of the Sun Dance was to rei 
munion with the Great Spirit. Legend h 
directions for celebrating 
the Sun Dance were 
given to our ancestor 
Scarface. These included 
specific instructions for 
building the lodge, and 
conducting sacred ritu¬ 
als. Fasting, gift giving, 
and prayers of thanks 
were highlights of early 
Sun Dances. 

Dancing was, and is, a 
form of recreation, and 
when accompanied by a 
song often told a story. A 
good singer had to 
remember many songs, 
and offer them in a spe¬ 
cific order. Songs invent¬ 
ed to honour individual 
events were often retold 
around many different 
campfires. 

The big drum of today 
was once a hollow log, or 
folded rawhide, beaten 


and competitii 
especially exciting to see 
,t the beautiful traditional 


“Education paves the path for your future. 
Saluting ad the Qrads of2003 
from. 

Wahta Mohawks 

• Community Health Services 
• Alcohol and Drug Counselling 

• Child Welfare Prevention 

• Educational Counselling 
• Health and Wellness 



(705) 756-2354 fax. (705) 756-2376 

Bala, Ontario 




Evergreen Memorial Gardens has a 
long tradition of respecting v our traditions. 


Ensure your personal and cultural wishes are observed by 
planning ahead with the professional who understands the 
Metis culture from a personal perspective. Deena Puscher 
is proud to provide information without obligation to help you 
honour your family’s native heritage, while sparing 
loved ones from undue stress and financial pressure. 


'We salute the fbWWoW participants & organizers. 
diaVe a safe journey on the ''fbWWoW trail 

Henuea Inlet first flatien Health Centre 

Pickerel, Ontario POG 1J0 

Tel.: (705) 857-1221 • Fax: (705) 857-0730 

Odmir Office 

Tel.: (705) 857-2331 • Fax: (705) 857-3021 
General Delivery, Pickerel, ON POG 1J0 


For the Metis Perspective on final planning, 
Call Deena Puscher today. 

472-9007 or 1 800 - 663-1820 

www.evergreenmemorial.com 


. EVERGREEN MEMORIAL GARDENS & FUNERAL HOME 

’ CEMETERY • FUNERAL HOME • CREMATION & RECEPTION CENTRE 

16102 Fort Road, North Edmonton 


Half Cl Century of Service to the Metis Community 
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Powwows and Gatherings 


Join the 
Powwow Trail 

It’s Powwow Season again! 

At Alberta Native News we have put together a 
schedule of some of the coming powwow events and 
other happenings. 

Our list will be updated as the season progresses 
and we hope it gives you an idea of what to expect in 
the weeks to come. Good luck to all the summer fes¬ 
tival participants. 

Have a great time! 

June 21-22, 2003 

• Saskatchewan Indian Federated College 25th 
Annual Powwow, Regina, SK (306) 546-8537 

• Wanuskewin 

Heritage Park and 
Saskatchewan Indian 
Cultural Centre 

Competition Powwow, 
Saskatoon, SK (306) 
931-6767 

• Wikwemikong 
Traditional Powwow, 
Manitoulin Island, ON 
(705) 859-2100 

• Grand Valley 

American Indian Lodge 
Buffalo Traditional 
Powwow, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan (616) 364-4697 
June 27, 2003 

• Fort McKay First 
Nation Treaty Day, Fort, 
McKay, AB (780) 828- 
4220 


Lae La Biche 

BINGO 

ASSOCIATION 



{ Best wishes to all Powwow participants 
i and organizers for an enjoyable and 
successful season. From 



Food & Gas 


Bakery and Deli 
Deep Fried Chicken 
Fast Foods 

9 Flavours oi SoSt Ice Cream 
Pizza Hut Express 
(i MUCH, MUCH MORE 

l, ELK POINT, AB Ph. (780) 724-4373 


\HWY.4l, 


7i J 


FINEST BEAD LOOM MADE 
LOOM WORKS RIGID METAL LOOM 

•"LIFETIME WARRANTY" -LIKE ZIPPO 

One Small Compact 1 1/4 LB. 10" L. X 5” H. X 6" W. 

DOES IT ALL 

Patterns start as Short as S' And Go Up, 201/2", 26’, 371/2", 54' and 74 - 
As Wide As 5 3/4' Up to 371/2" Long, And 74' As Wide as 2 W 

To Take Up Or Release Te"’- 

As Warp Une Is Tied Only To___ r _ 

Do As Many As 3 Different Projects At Same Time. Up to 17/8* Wide Foi 
Or No More Than 2 SIS' For 2. Total ol Patterns In Width Cannot Exceed 5 3/4" 
Below, Loom With 3 Varying Projects At Same Time, 8’ Bracelet (Front), 

"■ Hal Band (Rear), And 371/2” Belt (Center). 



June 27 - 29, 2003 

• Badlands Celebration Powwow, Fort Peck 
Reservation, MT (406) 768-5126 

• Return of the Drums Community Powwow & 
Festival, Owen Sound, ON, (866) 202-2068 

June 28 - 29, 2003 

• 42nd AAMJIWNAANG Competition Powwow 
(formerly Chippewas of Sarnia), Sarnia, ON (519) 
336-2968 

• Dokis First Nation 9th Annual Traditional 
Gathering, Dokis, ON (705) 763-2269 

June 30, 2003 

• Beardy’s Okemasis Treaty Days, SK (306) 467- 
4523 

July 3 - 6, 2003 

• Miawpukek 8th Annual Powwow, Conne River, NF 
(709)882-2470 / 2710 

• White Bear First Nation and Bear Claw Casino 
Powwow Celebration, near Carlyle, SK (306) 557- 
4577 

July 4 - 6, 2003 

• Wahpeton Dakota Nation Powwow, Wahpeton 
Dakota First Nation, SK (306) 764-6649 

• Erminskin Annual Powwow, Hobbema, AB (780) 
585-3835 

• White Bear Powwow 2003 Celebrations, White 
Bear First Nation, SK (306) 577-4553 

July 4 - 13, 2003 

• Calgary Stampede, Calgary, AB 1-800-661-1767 

July 5 - 6, 2003 

• 14th Annual Traditional Powwow, Sheguiandah 
First Nation, Manitoulin Island, ON (705) 368-2781 
(705) 368-3649 

• Annual Island in the Sun Inter-Tribal Powwow, 
Beausoleil First Nation, ON 

July 10 - 13, 2003 

• North American Indian Days; Browning, MT (406) 
338-7276 

July 11 - 13, 2003 

• 19th Annual Traditional Powwow, 12km South of 
Massey, ON (705) 865-2172 

• One Arrow Traditional Powwow, Batoche, SK 
(306) 423-5493 



Calgary Native Office is looking for 
FIRST NATIONS ADOPTIVE HOMES \ 
for Aboriginal children. 


call (403) 297-2789 


Experience a cultural extravaganza 
Join the Powwow Trail! 


• SHORT & LONG-TERM RENTALS 
•REGULARLY SERVICED 
•HANDICAP UNIT 

• CONSTRUCTION & SPECIAL EVENTS 
•HAND WASH STATIONS 

• BIODEGRADABLE & ENVIRONMENTALLY FRIENDLY 


LETHBRIDGE (403)320-6166 


40 NEVADA PLACE WEST 


• Cold Lake Treaty Days, Cold Lake First Nation, AB 
1-888-222-7183 

• Enoch Annual Competition Powwow, Enoch, AB 
(780) 470-4505 

• 13th Annual Powwow, Kahnawake Territory, 
Quebec (450) 632-866 

July 12 - 13, 2003 

• Mississaugas of Scugog 7th Annual Powwow, 
Mississaugas of Scugog Island, ON (905) 985-1826 

July 14 - 20, 2003 

• North American Indian Days; Browning, MT (406) 
338-7276 

• Peguis Powwow and Annual Treaty Days; Peguis 
First Nation 

July 15 - 17, 2003 

• Assembly of First Nations 24th Annual General 
Assembly, Edmonton, AB 

July 17 - 26, 2003 

• Klondike Days, Edmonton, AB 1 (888) 800-7275 

July 18 - 20, 2003 

• Carry the Kettle Powwow, Carry the Kettle First 
Nation, SK (306) 727-2169 

• Onion Lake First Nation Powwow, Onion Lake, SK 
(306) 344-2149 

• Kainai Nation Powwow, Kainai Nation, AB (403) 
737-3753 

• Sioux Valley Competition Powwow, Sioux Valley, 
MB (204) 855-2671 

July 22 - 24, 2003 

• Sturgeon Lake Powwow, Sturgeon Lake First 
Nation, SK (306) 764-1872 

July 25 - 27, 2003 

• Back to Batoche Metis Days, Batoche, SK (306) 
343-8285 

• Touchwood Agency Tribal Council Powwow, 
Raymore, SK (306) 835-2125 

• La Ronge Powwow, La Ronge, SK (306) 425-2157 

• Tsuu Tina Nation Powwow; Tsuu Tina, AB (403) 
281-4455 

July 26 - 27, 2003 

• Grand River Powwow, Six Nations of the Grand 
River, Ohsweken, ON 1 (866) 393-3001 or (519) 
445-4061 

July 28 - August 1, 2003 

• 8th Annual Cree Gathering, Hosted by Big Island 
Lake Cree Nation, SK (306) 839-4641 

• 10th Annual Traditional Powwow, Thessalon First 
Nation, ON (705) 842-2670 


Best wishes to all the 
Powwow participants, from 

D & B Darlene and the Staff 


CONVENIENCE 
STORE LTD. 

• Grocery • Household Items 

• Fireworks • Drycleaning 



WE BUY AND SELL POCKET BOOKS 
(780) 639-3289 804, 16lh Ave„ Cold Luke, AB 


May the Great Spirit guide our Youth along the 
path of wisdom and peace for they are the future 
of the First Nations 

Beaver Lake Cree Nation 


August 1,2, 3, 2003 

Phone Verne Gladue for more information. 
(780) 623-4549 

Box 960, Lac La Biche, Alberta TOA 2C0 
Tel (780) 623-4549 • Fax (780) 623-4523 
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Powwows and Gatherings 


August 1 - 3, 2003 

• Little Red River Powwow, Little Red River First 
Nation, SK (306) 953-7200 

• Beaver Lake Cree Nation Powwow, Beaver Lake 
First Nation, AB (780) 623-4549 

• Kamloopa Days, Kamloops, BC (250) 828-9700 

• Squamish Nation Annual Powwow; North 
Vancouver, BC (604) 986-2120 

• Peigan Nation Powwow; Peigan, AB (403) 965- 
3940 

August 1-3, 2003 

• 10th Annual Traditional Powwow, Thessalon First 
Nation, ON (705) 842-2670 

August 1 - 4, 2003 

• Lac La Biche Powwow, Lac La Biche, AB (780) 
623-4255 

• Wikwemikong 43rd Annual Cultural Celebrations 
and Traditional Powwow, Manitoulin Island, ON 
(705) 859-2385 

August 2 - 3, 2003 

• 19th Annual First Peoples Festival, Victoria, BC 
(250) 384-2311 


v, Duncan, BC (250) 748- 


■ Heart Lak e Competition Powwow, Heart Lake • Island Thunder Powwow 
First Nation, AB (780) 623-2130 9494 

' Songhees Powwow, Maple Bank Park, BC (250) . Wetaskiwin Pioneer Days and Powwow, 

3938 Wetaskiwin, AB (780) 312-2341 

• Big Grassy Powwow, Big Grassy, ON (807) 488- August 16 -17, 2003 

• 27th Annual Powwow, Chippewas of the Thames 

• Siksika Nation Powwow; Siksika, AB (403) 734- First Nation, ON (519) 289-2232 

• 8th Traditional Powwow, Wahnapitae First Nation, 

• Genaabaajing 13th Annual Traditional Powwow ON ( 705 ) 858-0610 

Serpent River First Nation, ON (705) 844-2418 ’ . Whitefish River Powwow, Birch Island, ON (705) 

• Millbrook First Nation 6th Annual Traditional 285-4321 
0958 W ° W ’ MUIbr00k HrSt Nation ' NS (902) 897 " Au g u st 18 - 21,2003 

• First Nations International Healing and Medicines 

August 9 -10, 2003 Gathering, Nekaneet First Nation, SK (306) 662- 

• Saugeen Competition Powwow, Saugeen First 3660 

Nation, ON (519) 797-2781 August 22 . M> 2fl03 

• 16th Traditional Powwow, Tyendinaga Mohawk ’ M *stawasis First Nation Powwow, Mistawasis, SK 

Territory, ON (613) 966-5602 (306) 466-4800 

August 12 -14, 2003 

• Cowessess Powwow, Cowessess First Nation, SK 
(306) 696-2520 


Shawanaga First Nation Healing Center 6th 
Annual Powwow, Shawanaga First Nation, ON 
(705) 366-2378 


August 14 - 17, 2003 

• Algonquins of Pikwa’kanaga’n Traditional 

P'kwa’kanaga’n (Golden Lake), ON , silver Lake 9th Annual Traditional Pot 
(013) 02D-28UU silver La ke ON ( 613) 54g.i 50 o 

August 15 -17, 2003 


• Norway House Cree Nation Treaty & York Boat * Kahkewistahaw Powwow, Kahkewistahaw First 


Days, Norway House, MB (204) 359-4729 
August 7 - 10, 2003 

Siksika Powwow, Siksika First Nation, AB (403) 


Nation, SK (306) 696-3291 


August 30 - 31, 2003 
• Frog Lake Labour Day Powv 
(403) 943-2173 



Congratulations to the Grads of 2003! Education paves the path 
for a healthy mind, body, spirit and future, from 

MASKWACHEES NALL 

BOX 219, HOBBEMA, AB TOC 1N0 
PHONE: (780) 585-2600 
FAX: (780) 585-2550 
(Celebrate Qflational cthuriqinal cHuuwene .11 Dcuj^ Quite 21 it 


Education is the key 
to your future. 


Keewatin Career Development Corporation 

Serving 

First Nations Schools in Alberta & Saskatchewan 
as Industry Canada’s 

First Nations School Net Regional Management Organization 
Contact us at: 

Phone: 306 425 4778 Fax: 306 425 4780 e-mail: office@kcdc.ct 
Box 489 Air Ronge, SK S0J3G0 



New & Used Equipment Sales 
Parts & Service (All Makes) ||J 
Rentals • Forklift Tires 


ED 

im 


FORKLIFT SAFETY TRAINING 


phone: ( 780 ) 432-6262 

Let’s work together to encourage and support our youth 


A THE HORSE STORE 

• Halters - various sizes and color 
TCWb • The finest braided parachute cord m< 
on the market today. 

V 2612 Kensington Road NW email: info@horsestore 

I ' Calgary, Alberta T2N3S5 www.honestore.com 

ph. 403-270-7700 fax. 103-283-9587 hours of business: Mo 

I _Sur 


• Halters - various si 
» The finest braided parachute cord mecates 
on the market today. 


We encourage and salute all Powwow participants. 

Native Cultural Arts Museum 



ae the history of Grouard and are 
Summer Hours Tuesday to Friday 1000 &m * 400 pjn; SaUrday 1000am - 600 ptn. 

Admission is free, donations are welcome. 
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Sacred waters of 
Lac Ste. Anne 
heal many each 
July 


by H. C. Miller 


From July 19 to 24, the community of Lac Ste. 
Anne, some 55 kilometres west of Edmonton, will be 
deluged with 
thousands of 
visitors. Each 
year people 
come from all 
over the globe 
on a pilgrim- 


has been passed down through tl 
generations. 

In 1843, a Roman Catholic priest 
established a mission so he could 
minister to the many First Nation 
who visited the area. Father Jean 
Thibault named the lake "Sainte 
Anne", in honour of the grandmother 
of Jesus, the mother of Mary. It was a 
fitting appellation as the significance 
of the grandmother in First Nations 
culture as a nurturing and caring 
individual is paralleled by the heal¬ 
ing powers of the lake. The annual 
pilgrimage to the waters is held year- 


Awakenings 


by Lee White 



This is the season to celebrate 

As the snow recedes and the land awakes, 

Whether early or whether late. 

When the frozen soil thaws 
And Mother Earth makes 
The world come alive again. 


Maskwa the bear awakes in his lair 
To a hunger that must be assuaged; 

Wapoose turns to grey in his rabbity way 
To more easily hide in the grass; 

Sisip returns from his trip to the south 

To quack by the nest by the lake 

And makwaw once more tries 

His sad loony cries to keep his neighbors awake. 


Out on the land seedlings sprout and expand 
And the trees spout their new shiny leaves; 
The grass starts to grow as a sure sign to show 
That spring has arrived once again. 



Lac Ste. Anne 
Pilgrimage 

Ilia July 19-24, 2003 

at 

Lac Ste. Anne, Alberta 

This year’s theme: Living the Beatitudes 

The Mysteries of Light 


of the Holy Rosary 

Phone for more information 

(780) 924-3231 or 

email: lsap@interbaun.com 


HUGE PRICI 
REDUGTIOt 


CELERON 400... 

PHI 500. 

Pill 550. 


.'50 2MB PCI.>3 

.*90 4MB AGP. ! 5 

....>110 8MB AGP.*8 


SEAGATE 6.4GB.>30 3COM 905.*10 

SEAGATE 10GB.>40 3COM 905B-TX l..... 

WESTERN DIGITAL 13GB ...'45 3COM 905C-TX-M. 


which is operated by the Oblates. "People experience 
physical, emotional, and spiritual healing here at Lac 
Ste. Anne. Water is symbolic of cleansing, but it does¬ 
n't have power on its own. It is used in combination 
with prayer and faith to heal," he explains. Many 
wade into the waters, seeking restoration from a vari¬ 
ety of ailments. Others, who are unable to transport 
themselves, are helped by friends and family. 

There are not just physical problems, but many 
emotional problems as well that people are seeking to 
heal. "One man recently was desperate, having lived 
on the streets for six years and in very bad physical 
and emotional health. He was listening to the pledges 
being made by others who were asking for help with 
various ailments in their lives, many who wished to 
put unhealthy lifestyles behind them and begin a clean 
and sober existence," says Lorenz. "He was given 
hope that maybe he, too, could change his life and 


e-Excess International 


Start Your Own Business! 


GOOD BUSINESS IDEA 
YOU MAY QUALIFY FOR FREE 
SELF-EMPLOYMENT TRAINING. 


_ ,, ,(w«,8tortOoteSeft.2 

Orient"""" Soi “ * j£-b .S tar.0ot««^ 2 

" . gnptq for 4>i fi m"" 6 "' 

y«jmustottemf4*OrientationSeset"" 

Space ie limited eo cell 

element today ot f-SiMOMm Toll free 


made a pledge that day.” Amazingly, the man found he 
had the strength to free himself of the drugs and alco¬ 
hol that had consumed his life. "There was a complete 
turnaround. Eventually he went on to become a 
policeman and to become established in a new career 
of helping others. He created a whole new lifestyle for 
himself." There are countless other similar stories that 
Lorenz could relate. 

People also come to the pilgrimage to get help with 
personal relationships. "With today's fast pace of liv¬ 
ing, spouses and parents often find themselves at odds 
with their loved ones. People line up all day long to 
see a priest, to get advice, to get some help with their 
personal problems." 

The annual Lac Ste. Anne Pilgrimage is also a social 
time when friendships are renewed. Many have 
attended for several years, and look forward to meet¬ 
ing old friends again and making new acquaintances. 
Often families living in various locations plan their 
summer activities around the event and come togeth¬ 
er at Lac Ste. Anne. "There’s no doubt it is also a 
social occasion," says Lorenz, adding that the pil¬ 
grimage is an alcohol-and-drug-free affair. "It’s not 
unusual for people from the north to find themselves 
camped next to people from the south and go home 
enlightened and uplifted by the experience." 

The Lac Ste. Anne Pilgrimage is the largest and 
most unique gathering of Aboriginal people in North 
America, says Lorenz. "It is a remarkable and memo¬ 
rable occasion for both Native and non-Native people 
who attend. Lives are enriched, wounds are healed, 
and harmony is restored. There is a huge spiritual ben¬ 
efit for everyone." 
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Edmonton's 

Klondike Days Exposition 
Your Kind of Fun: July 17 - 26 


Share a magical summer day filled with fun and 
special memories. _ 

When you think of summer, many things come to 
mind including picnics, ice cream cones and golf. But 
summer in Edmonton means a whole lot more. It sig¬ 
nifies the arrival of one of Canada's largest fairs, 
Edmonton's Klondike Days Exposition. 

This year marks 
the 125th edition 


and products. Then, step back into the Wild West at 
the Klondike Chuckwagon Derby presented by 
EPCOR. Chuckwagon racing is a heritage sport with 
all the dirt, danger and wild rides you can handle. 
Pony chuckwagon and chariot racing will open the 
show creating an experience that will find you having 
the time of your life...western style. 


Enjoy the tradition and ceremony of the RCMP 
Musical Ride, where horse and rider move in spectac¬ 
ular fashion to create intricate figures and dazzling 
displays that amaze spectators around the world. 
Next, sit back and be entertained by great musical and 
variety acts on stages throughout the grounds includ- 
ing-nightly headliners on TELUS Stage. And com¬ 
plete your trip to the fair by enjoying a brilliant array 
of light and magic during the evening fireworks dis¬ 
play. 

From the sights and sounds of the midway to the 
smell of comdogs and cotton candy, nothing says 
summer like Klondike Days. Plan your trip this year 
to experience a perfect day, filled with fun, games and 
memories to last a lifetime. 

Pick up your Pay One Price Unlimited Rides Pass 
for only $27 including gate admission. Passes are only 
available in advance at participating IGA, Garden 
Market and Ticketmaster locations until July 16. 

Klondike Chuckwagon Derby Grandstand tickets 
are available at Ticketmaster at (780) 451-8000. 

For more information, please visit www.klondike- 
days.com or contact Northlands Park at 1-888-800- 
PARK (7275). 



of Klondike Days, 
an annual 10-day 
extravaganza pro¬ 
duced by 

Northlands Park. 
While the 

Klondike Days 
name was derived 
from Edmonton’s 
historical connec- 


Klondike goldn 


till 



so much; 
lights, 
sounds, 
smells and 
ties to tantalize the 


rides the entire family can 
enjoy. From those that flip, 
twist and turn wildly to 
rides for the kids in 
McCain Family Fun Zone, 
there is just the right mix of 
thrill and fun. Along with 
the rides, McCain Family 
Fun Zone also features a 
variety of interactive activ¬ 
ities including AgVenture, 
where you can experience' 
a taste of farm life without 
leaving the city. 

Take a trip to the five 
magnificent Nordic coun¬ 
tries at this year's Feature 
Country showcase, 

Scandinavia by Design. 
You will enjoy a taste of 
the culture of Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden including 
music, dancing, cuisine 



We are proud to salute all the 
2003 Graduates for their many 
accomplishments. 



Opawikoscikan 
Community School 

Box 100, Pelican Narrows, SK SOP 0E0 
c/o Hank Ballantyne 
Phone: (306) 632-2161 
Fax: (306) 632-2110 


© HALFORD HIDE & 
LEATHER CO. LTD. 

“Ask for our FREE catalogue!" 
See us for all your traditional Powwow needs 
White Buckskin, Deer, and Elk Rawhide 
Jingles, Deer, Elk and Moose Leather, 

Hair Pipes, Tin Cones & Feathers 
WE HAVE A VERY GOOD SELECTION 
OF WOOD DRUM FRAMES 


MAIL ORDERS: 
PH: 1-800-353-7864 
FAX: 1-780-477-3489 


E-mail: order@halfordhide.com 

WE BUY ANTLERS, RAW HIDES & FURS. 
Orders Shipped C.O,D. or us| Visa/Master Card 

8629-126 Ave. 2011-39 Ave. N.E. 

Edmonton, AB T5B1G3 'Calgary, AB T2E6R7 

(780) 474-4989 • Fax (780) 477-3489 (403) 283-9197 
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First Nations Education Centre 
Publications Order Form 


Grammy 
winners to 
headline at 
Edmonton Folk 
Festival 


show winds up with Lucky Dube (from South Africa) 
at an afternoon mainstage and an evening from 6 to 11 
pm that includes Bebeya Jazz (from New Guinea), 
Caitlan Cary (formerly of Whiskeytown), Dervish, 
Nanci Griffith and Bruce Cockbum. 

Djelimady Tounkara (from Mali) winner of the 
2003 BBC World Music Awards for Africa, Gospel 
singer Eric Bibb, bluesman Harry Manx, the Arrogant 
Worms and Bill Bourne will perform throughout the 
weekend on the various morning and afternoon ses¬ 
sion stages along with many other talented musicians 
from around the world. Folk festival goers will also be 
delighted to once again enjoy the participation of the 
Festival House Band including Amos Garrett, Kit 
Johnson; Michelle Josef; Rusty Reed; Dave Babcock 
and Ron Casat. 

The early bird four-day adult pass is excellent value 
at $99. and is now non-transferable. It exchanges for 
a festival bracelet. For an extra $20.00 folkies can pur¬ 
chase a weekend pass with four tickets that can be 
shared among friends. Adult evening tickets are $40. 

Four day youth passes are 
$50. and children under 12 
and seniors get in free. 
Tickets are available at the 
Festival ticket office, 
10115 - 97 A Avenue, 
Edmonton or by phone 
(VISA and Mastercard 
accepted) to (780) 429 - 
1999. A limited number of 
tickets are also available 
through Ticketmaster at 
(780) 451 - 8000. There 
will be a maximum of ten 
adult passes per customer 
to the 2003 Edmonton 
Folk Festival. 

So ... dust off your 
tarps, pull out the lawn 
chairs and get ready to 
enjoy another wonderful 
Folk Festival at Gallagher 
Park. 


New Orleans has the Mardi Gras, Paris has the 
Eiffel Tower, Egypt has the pyramids and Edmonton 
has a Folk Music Festival which should not be missed 
this summer. Imagine the natural amphitheatre of the 
fabulous hill at Gallagher Park, the setting sun, shoot¬ 
ing stars, great music and ambience that can't be beat. 
That's the Edmonton Folk Fest and if mother nature 
helps then the August 7-10 event will be sublime. 

As in years' past, the 2003 event will see dozefls of 
well known international singers, musicians and song¬ 
writers make their way to the podiums of a half dozen 
mini-stages where the large sold-out crowds can pick 
and choose the musical line ups of their choice. 

And once again, Edmonton Folk Music Festival 
Producer Terry Wickham has outdone himself. He has 
put together the best lineup in the Festival’s 23-year 
history. Grammy award winners Norah Jones and 
Soloman Burke along with Motown’s hit-makers the 
Funk Brothers sparked a festival frenzy that has 

Saluting tie tfuwU. 2003. 

Ifoa. ve paved tie pati (rm <pun (cdune. 

t-zjt 2302 - 8 St., Nisku, AB 

Ph: (780) 955-8746 
Fax: (780) 955-8726 


already sold out Saturday night and has the four-day 
passes at 85 percent sold. 

This year’s line up is the result of an extra $150,000 
that Wickam spent on musicians and on Saturday 
alone the audience will enjoy rising Canadian star 
Kathleen Edwards at the afternoon mainstage and 
then Taj Mahal, Ricky Skaggs, Dar .Williams, jazz 
vocalist Norah Jones and soul legend Soloman Burke. 
No wonder it’s sold out. Some week-end passes are 
still available and would include the blockbuster 
Saturday night performance but if you are interested 
you’d better hurry because they are gbing fast. 

Also still available are tickets to the Thursday, 
Friday and Sunday night mainstage. Thursday’s line¬ 
up from 6 to 11 pm includes Blackie and the Rodeo 
Kings, Solas, Blue Highway, Daniel Lanois and the 
Jim Cuddy Band. Friday’s 
line-up from 9 pm to 12:30 
am includes Mariza (from 
Portugal), Patty Griffin and 
the Funk Brothers. Sunday’s 


Akita Drilling Ltd. 


Best wishes to all powwow organizers and competitors. 
Have a safe and enjoyable summer. 


ALEXIS 

Service Centre Inc. 


Box 7, Glenevis, Alberta TOE 0X0 ■ (780) 967-3678 


We. take. Util apoUututy 

aexMftpiillimehtl. We uullt them 
continued luccell in. the jutwie fyuun 


BJ Services Company Canada 
1300, 801 - 6th Avenue S.W. 
Calgary, AB T2P4E1 

Office: (403) 531-5151 



______POSTAL CODE:_ i_ 

PHONE:_FAX:_ 

Please include payment by cheque or money order, payable to First Nations Education Centre 


SBest wishes to a[[ competitors and visitors for a safe 
journey on the 'Bowwow trait this summer. 


Weaver & Devore 



One Of Yellowknife’s oldest stores, 

Weaver & Devore is a “must see" for visitors to the Old Town 


• Souvenir T-Shirts • Groceries • Camp Supplies • Outerwear • Drygoods 


PHONE: (867) 873-2219 • FAX: (867) 873-9020 
SUB W&D R.P.O. #2, OLD TOWN, YELLOWKNIFE, NT X1A 2S9 
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Travel and Tourism 


Aboriginal 
Tourism 
increasing 
across the 
country 

I Aboriginal Tourism Team Canada 
| (ATTC) released the key findings from the 
I first-ever national Aboriginal tourism 
I study during their National Aboriginal 
I Tourism Conference last month at the 
I Radisson Hotel Downtown Winnipeg. 

I This benchmark study examined the 
I economic impact of Aboriginal tourism 
I and identified the trends, issues and 
I opportunities facing this sector. The study 
I was commissioned by ATTC, in partner- 
I ship with Aboriginal Business Canada, 
Indian and Northern Affairs Canada, Parks 
I Canada Agency, Canadian Heritage, and 
the Canadian Tourism Commission. 
Aboriginal tourism businesses’ total 
I economic activity generated $4.9 billion 
in 2001, of which $2.9 billion resulted 
I directly from tourist spending. This is sig- 
I nificantly higher than any previous esti- 



CHRISTOPHEE..HAMEY. CHAMBAUD. € 


SPSKXT OF THE WMD.ZOOO. 


The research revealed that Aboriginal 
tourism still faces challenges in a number of areas 
such as community capacity/ infrastructure, human 
resources, product development, marketing and 
financing. It also showed that Aboriginal people are 
well positioned to benefit from emerging trends in 
Canada's key markets for ecotourism, experiential 
and learning vacations, “soft” outdoor experiences 
and urban-based Aboriginal cultural tourism experi- 

“Now, with support of its national and regional 
partners. Aboriginal Tourism Team Canada is updat¬ 
ing its strategic plan to address the challenges, and 
take advantage of the opportunities that have been 
identified," 





Congratulations 
Grads of2003! 



Over 40 Vw oU ' 

Years 
of Service 
129 First Avenue, Spruce Grove, AB ( 780 ) 962-2727 



3 Months Training 

Your Choi - - ' 



► Months 

* Work Experience 

Training in a local company for 
Business Marketing, Management 
Sales and/or Computer Experience 


Nellie Okimay 

Student 
Grad to be 


Next program begins September 
Call NOW for a free interview 



STUDENT LOANS POSSIBLE 
Job Placement Assistance 


XT *. ( 780 ) 424-2103 

Mar lech 10025 -106 street 


www.martechcollege.com 
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Spirit of 
Newfoundland’s 
First People 
lives on 


The discovery of remarkably preserved tools, _ 

weapons and implements near Port au Choix, on the year-old 
northern tip of Newfoundland, has produced a rare beneath 
and wonderful in-depth look at the First Peoples of the m0 und, claimed 


for seal capture were 
found amongst wal- 

bones of fish," she 
continues. They like¬ 
ly travelled across 
the water from 
Labrador, a one-hour 
ferry ride today, she 
explains. Evidence 
of occupation in 
Southern Labrador 
has been found in a 
burial site of a 12- 
child 


ie oldest burial 


Maritime 


province. — — 

Millie Spence is site supervisor at the Maritime m0U nd 
Archaic Indian National Historic Site, situated near World. 

Rocky Harbour in Gros Mome National Park. "There The _ 

are four ancient cultures here in Newfoundland, and Archaic people 
the Maritime Archaic are some of the first to ever occupied the e 
come to our province. Our site dates to around 5500 coastline 
years ago," she says. A burial site was discovered in Newfoundland 
1967 which was very rich archaeologically. Tools, i ahrador In : 
weapons and other artifacts representing everyday life 

activities of the ancient peoples were unearthed. __ 

"These early inhabitants relied heavily on maritime p eo ple hunted caribou and other land mammals 
resources for survival. Sophisticated hunt 1 "" J “ uira ' ' ’ ’’- ! -c. u,- u 



CHRISTOPHER, HARVEY, CHAMBAUD.® 


DOG-FISH TAIL. 2000. 


from the s 


PCL Industrial’s strengths: 
people, performance, 
resources 



their daily existence activities. Even though many of fin, may have been the property of a skilled hi 
these animals were available only seasonally because while at the same time protecting the hunters against 


of migratory habits, the Maritime Archaic people attack by killer whales. 


their settlements near the coast and hunt Also present at the historic si 


for the land mammals by travelling a few miles from other early peoples of paleo-eskimo tradition, dating 
their homes into the interior. Strategically-placed piles from 2800 to 1300 years ago, who differed from the 


Maritime Archaic inhabitants. The later people 

_ physically different from the Maritime Archaic and 

times. The Maritime Archaic people lived in spoke a different language, and they probably 


of rock show the chanelling of migrating caribou 
practised, an activity which has been observed 


long, multi-family dwellings with individual living none of their culture and traditions. The newcomer 


quarters separated by stone cross walls. 

These ingenious residents also worked with wood, 
as the abundance of tools found indicates a well- 
developed wood-working industry. Stone axes were 
manufactured for felling trees, and adzes and stone 
gouges were used for shaping and hollowing large 
objects. As well, preserved carvings have been found 
made of wood, antler and bone. Although no record 
has been found, archaeologists suspect the large 


f Proud to salute the Grads of2003. 

Education is the key to success 

SUNRiSE 

NATivE AddicrioNS ServIces 


/ooden dugout canoe Was the Maritime people’ 
aain form of transportation. 

These decorations on their clothing note a deeper 

significance than mere well that 
decoration. Many orna- There i 

ments indicate a desire for from visitors coming through our 
hunting, 


, ^ Services Provided: One to One Counselling 

Ik • • Women's Group • Women's Sharing Circle 

* -12 Step Meetings • Men's Group • Men's Sharing Circle 

Spousal Abuse • Youth & Family Counselling 
• Traditional Pathways • Relapse Prevention • Films 
H • Mixed Group • Addictions and HIV/AIDS • Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome • Gambling Education and Awareness Program 
1231 - 34 AVENUE., N.E., CALGARY, ALBERTA T2E 6N4 
TEL: (403) 261 -7921 FAX: (403) 261-7945 


_well adapted to cold climates and 

the area, with the last distinct Maritime Archaic camp¬ 
sites being replaced by the paleo-eskimo about 3500 
years ago. "However, at the time of their arrival the 
area had begun a gradual warm up and eventually they 
too disappeared from the scene," explains Spence. 

The most recent group of Aboriginal people - those 
who live here now - were the first to have contact 
with Europeans, she says. "So we have about 5000 
years of history here at the historic site, and visitors 
can see exhibits of the artifacts of all four cultures in 
our main building. There are trails and outdoor sites as 
s can spend a lot of time viewing." 
There is a lot of interest in our history and culture 




...__ „ "Our Aboriginal history starts over 9000 years ago 

acquire desirable personal- and the Viking settlement of L’Anse aux Meadows, 
which was occupied about 
1000 years ago, is nearby. 
As well, a strong French 
heritage is present," she 
says. Throughout the 
province, numerous pow¬ 
wows and living villages 
provide unique experi¬ 
ences to local residents 
and visitors alike. "Culture 
is alive and well in our 



all the grads of 2003 .’ 
gement & staff at... 

RUjnRDS • TROPHIES • SIGNS 


Phone: (780) 459-6004 
• Fax (780)459-4399 


Congratulations to the class of 2CC5. 
May you find success in all your endeavours. 


WHITEBEAR 

POST 

SECONDARY 



Registration Deadline 
for Fall 2003 is 
June 30, 2003 


P.O. Box 968 
Carlyle, SK S0C 0R0 

Ph. ( 306 ) 577-2491 
Fax. ( 306 ) 577-4590 



Top Prices Paid!! 


Education paves the path for your future. 
Saluting all Grads of 2003. 


The Regional 
Municipality 
of Wood Buffalo 



Toll Free 1 -800-973-WOOD 
Phone. (780) 743-7000 
Fax: (780) 743-7028 

Website: www.woodbuffalo.ab.ee 
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I land and continues to this day to be part of the com- 
I munity, more formally known as St. Paul's Anglican 
" Church. Summer church services and special events 
draw worshippers from the local area, as well as 
I tourists from around the world. During the 
I Revolution, the Queen Anne Bible and Silver were 
I buried for safe keeping on the farm of Boyd Hunter. 
I These treasurers were recovered and returned to the 
| Mohawk Chapel are still in use today. "All the reign¬ 
ing monarchs since Queen Anne have come to visit 
and have signed the Bible, further contributing to a 
wonderful history of the Chapel,"-says Casey. 

The Chapel is also unique in being the very first 


Saluting the Grads of2003, From 



May the Great Spirit give us the wisdom 
and patience to guide our youth on their 
journey through life... 

Congratulations to all the graduates of2003! 


Little 

Saskatchewan 
First Nation 
Health Centre 



Box #99 

St. Martin, MB ROC 2T0 
Phone: (204) 659-5278 Fax: (204) 652-5782 

Celebrate National Aboriginal Awareness Day June 21st. 





FIRST STOP 


Tire & Auto 


Box 3821, 10 South Avenue 
Spruce Grove, Alberta 

(780) 962-1155 


Aboriginal Education in Canada 

A Plea For Integration 

John W. Friesen 81 Virginia Lyons Friesen 

This book is an appeal to First Nations leaders 
in Canada to promote 
integration. Non- 

Aboriginals need to be 
educated about Native 
ways because the ancient 
sacred ways have much to 
offer. It is now becoming 
clear that Canada’s 
cultural make-up can be 
greatly enriched through 
an injection of Aboriginal 
philosophy and 

spirituality. The time is 
right: non-Native people 
now appear willing to listen and learn, 
paperback, 168 pages, $25.95 

Available from your favorite bookstore, 
or direct from Temeron Books Inc., 
210-1220 Kensington Rd. N.W., 
Calgary, AB T2N 3P5 
Phone: (430) 283-0900/Fax: (403) 283-6947 
e-mail: temeron@telusplanet.net 

www.temerondetselig.com 
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Focus on Education 


amount of $2,500 for Gold, $1,500 for Silver and 
$750 for Bronze. Nine special achievement awards 
were also presented in addition to the cash prizes. 

With more than 20,000 Aboriginals running their 
own businesses, Aboriginal communities show higher 
rates of new business creation and self- employment 
growth than the Canadian average. With this increased 
activity comes the need for a greater variety of con¬ 
sulting and financial services. BDC's Aboriginal 
Banking Unit consists of Aboriginal people well 
aware of the specific needs of Aboriginal entrepre¬ 
neurs, and play a lead role in the development and 
delivery of BDC's customized, long-term, and flexible 
solutions. 

The Business Development Bank of Canada is a 
financial institution wholly owned by the Government 
of Canada. BDC plays a leadership role in delivering 
financial, investment and consulting services to 
Canadian small businesses, with particular focus on 
the technology and export sectors of the economy. 


Alberta 
Credit 

Counsellors Ltd. 


Congratulations to 
the Grads of 
20031 


DROWNING IN DEBT? 
WE CAN HELP... 


(780) 488-3328 

Fax: (780)453-3328 


BDC announces 
winners of 
E-Spirit 2003 

The winners of the third annual E-Spirit Business 
Plan Competition were announced last month at a spe¬ 
cial awards gala for more than 200 Aboriginal youth 
from all regions of Canada. The internet-based busi¬ 
ness planning competition, developed by the Business 
Development Bank of Canada (BDC) is aimed at 
Aboriginal students in grades 10 to 13. The competi¬ 
tion features interactive business planning resources, 
access to mentors online and a chance to meet and 
network with other students, online and in person. 

"Over 300,000 new jobs will be required to meet the 
demand from Aboriginals entering the workforce over 
the next 10 years,” said Michel Vennat, BDC 
President and CEO. "This is why it is so vitally impor¬ 
tant to expose Aboriginal youth to the potential of 
entrepreneurship," he added. 

The 2003 E-Spirit theme is "Know No Boundaries". 
This competition helps students to experience entre¬ 
preneurship through hands-on learning. They also 
learn about teamwork and about setting and achieving 
goals in life, whether these goals relate to their educa¬ 
tion, finding a job or starting their own business. 

This year's competition involved a total of 65 teams 
from 60 schools and over 200 students from across 
Canada. In addition to presentations by each team, an 
independent panel of experts judged business displays 
that included posters, detailed 3D mock-ups, product 
samples, business cards, promotional videos and lap¬ 
top demonstrations. 

"With so many excellent submissions and presenta¬ 
tions, choosing three winning teams was an extreme¬ 
ly difficult task for our judges. But every student par¬ 
ticipating in this event wins from the experience," said 
Jim Richardson, National Director, Aboriginal 
Banking, BDC. 

The Gold Award was presented to Melody Bear, 
Amy Bear, Jaunita Hudson, Amber Cochrane and 
Carrie Sutherland of Majak International from Peguis 
Central School in Peguis, Manitoba. Marguerita 
Ogilvie coached the team. Their business will market 


authentic First Nations products 
internationally under four cate¬ 
gories: Arts & Crafts, Accessories, 
Clothing and Non-perishable food 
items. Also, MAJAK International 
will promote and sell their products 
via the Internet. Their slogan states 
"Experience the MAJAK". 

The Silver Award was awarded 
to Naomi Sayers of Etcetera Event 
Planning from White Pines 
Collegiate & Vocational School in 
Sault Ste.Marie, Ontario. Coached 
by Diana Thompson, Naomi's proj¬ 
ect provides comprehensive coor¬ 
dination services in the event plan¬ 
ning industry. Her business is 
designed to meet the needs of the 
working family, the busy office or 
occasions in need of special recog¬ 
nition. Her slogan states "Parties 
and So Much More". 

The Bronze Award was given to 
Hiking Gitxsan History Ltd, con¬ 
sisting of Cecilia Morgan, 
Khymlhyn Yunkws and Anthony 
Vickers, from Hazelton Secondary 
School of Hazelton, British 
Columbia. Coached by Brigitta 
Van Heek, they will offer guided 
interpretive hikes on historic 
Gitksan frails. The tourist will have 
the opportunity to hike and experi¬ 
ence impressive natural surround¬ 
ings while immersing themselves 
in the culture, flora and fauna, as 
well as the history of this area. 
Their slogan states: "Old Trails - 
New Adventures". 

"E-Spirit symbolizes education,” 
says E-Spirit Elder, Lillian 
McGregor. "It has enhanced the 
participant's knowledge of technol¬ 
ogy and in what can be accom¬ 
plished by its limitless bound¬ 
aries," she added. 

Cash prizes were awarded to the 
three' winning schools in the 


Congratulations to the grads of2003. 
"Education paves the path, for a healthy mind, 
6ody, spirit and future. 


ALCOHOL 8. 
DRUG ABUSE 
PROGRAM 

Counselling 

Services 

Available 


For more information 
Ph (306) 839-2160 Fax (306) 8 
BOX 508, Pierceland, SK SOM 2K0 


Ben Calf Robe St. Clare 
Native Elementary/Junior 
High School accepting 
Kindergarten to Grade 9 


We salute Native students 

GRB COLLEGE OF WELDING 

Training & Testing Since 1983 
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I this theory. As for arrival dates, archeological digs 
I date the oldest human artifacts to 11,000 to 14,000 
i years in North America and possible older in South 
[ America. 

I Linguistic analysis suggest arrivals ranging from. 
I 12,000 to 35,000 years ago. Studies of nuclear DNA 
I genes suggest 30,000 years ago. Research on dental 
I variations suggest 18,000 to 20,000 years ago. 

I There was little agreement and much confusion. 

I In the last ten years, however, new methods have 
I provided new information which may help to solve 
I this troubling puzzle. According to Dr. Theodore 
I Schurr, molecular genetic studies of the variation of 
I mitochondrial DNA (mtDNA) in Siberian and 
I Amerindian populations have allowed further infer- 
I ences to be made about the timing of the migrations, 

I the number of migrations that reached the new world, 

I and possible regions from which ancestral Native 
I Americans might have originated. Overall, the 
I mtDNA research implies that the colonization of 
Siberia and the Americas was more complex than pre- 
I viously supposed — that there were, in fact, multiple 
I expansions of ancient peoples that contributed to the 
I genetic diversity in Aboriginal Siberian and 
Amerindian populations. 


found population of migrants contains a purely hap¬ 
penstance sample of genetic variants that are not rep¬ 
resentative of the parent population — were common 
events in human history that are recorded in the 
mtDNA of living peoples in terms of the frequencies 
and types of mtDNA present in them. 

Many studies of the mtDNA have now established 
that the vast majority of modem Native Americans 
belong to only four mtDNA lineages, call hap- 
logroups. Moreover, ancient Amerindian samples 
obtained from different locations in the New World 
reveal the same^eneral pattern of mtDNA diversity. 

A comparison of Native Americans, Siberians and 
Asians reveals that the same mtDNA lineages in all 
groups share mutations in the control region that are 
specific to the haplogroups. The simplest explanation 
is that the control region mutations arose in Asia in the 
founding mtDNA lineages and were carried to the 
New World by the ancestral Native Americans. Most 
of the remaining variants in control region sequences 
of Native Americans appear to be unique. This sug¬ 
gests that Native Americans appear to be unique. This 
suggests that Native American and Asian groups 
diverged rapidly after the founding New World popu- 


We are proud of the achievements of our 
2003 Grads and wish them a bright and 
successfulfuture. 



PROVIDING FOR CULTURAL, LINGUISTIC, AND RELIGIOUS DIVERSITY 


St. Paul Education 
Regional Division #1 

4901 - 47 Street 
St. Paul, Alberta T0A 3A3 

Phone (780) 645-3323 

www.stpauleducation.ab.ca 


Best wishes & congratulations to all 
graduating students 

WATEROUS 

DETROIT DIESEL - ALLISON 

^Edmonton, Alberta T6E 0A8 (780) 437-8200j 



Education Is key to your success. 
Congratulations to the Grads of 2003. 


CLC-AFL-CIO 


UNITED FOOD & 
COMMERCIAL WORKERS 
LOCAL 401 



Tel. (780) 452-0362 Fax. (780) 451-3099 
14040 - 128 Ave., Edmonton, AB T5L 4M8 


May the Qreat Spirit gide us the Wislom anb 
patience to guile our youth on their journey 
through life...' YVL congratulate all ourgmluates 
on their accomplishments, from 



Father Patrick Mercredi High School 
Graduates 
2002/2003 


Lauren Albert 
Dustin Armitage 
Sherry Black 
Lora Cardinal 
Neil Cheecham 
Ryan Derange 
Corie Flett 
Leroy Fontaine 
Crystal Huppie 
Troy Janvier 
Jeramiah Jones 


Marlee L’Hirondelle 
Jared Ladouceur 
Adam MacDonald 
Jessica Marler-Parsley 
Dakota McDonald 
Keesha Palmer 
Robin Shortman 
Terrilynn Villebrun 
Chuck Watson 
Hagan Wissian 


Phone (780) 799-5725 • Fax (780) 799-5740 
Fort McMurray, Alberta T9H1T7 
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M Protecting Mother Earth 




U.S. court rules 
against open net 
salmon farms 


by John Copley 


taken them to task and accused them of creating 
severe environmental damage to the coastal water 
in the Broughton Archipelago. 

When the environmental alarm bells began rii 
ing in the Premier's office and the Fisheries 
Ministry earlier this spring, steps were taken to 
and resolve the problems that have been blamed 
for the loss of millions of wild salmon stock in 
recent years - parasitic sea lice. Most of the 27 
farms along the coast were emptied this year 
attempt to allow the pink salmon smolts an oppor- 1 
tunity to make it from their freshwater river birth- j 
places to the vast Pacific Ocean, where they will J 
remain and grow until it is time to return to their J 
spawning grounds. Nearly four million 1 
' ' ' 2000; only 147,000 1 




An early June ruling in the state of Maine by U.S. 

Federal Court Judge Gene Carter is putting smiles on 
the faces of environmentalists and Native leaders 
across the province who are opposed to open net 
salmon farms. 

In his decision. Judge Carter found that the two fish P ink salmon made the run 
farm operations, Stolt Sea Farm and Atlantic Salmon made last y ear ; 

of Maine, were operating in contravention of health Many Aboriginal leaders, including Roberta 
and environmental guidelines and as a result ruled that Smith, a Tsawatainuek First Nation councilor and 
they were threatening the environment and possibly a Musgamagw Tsawatainuek Tribal Council board 
the existence of the wild Atlantic stock, already on tlle member, have spoken out about the environmental 
endangered species list. He fined the two companies damage caused by fish farm operations on or near 
$50,000 each. When the current stock is harvested the their traditional fishing and gathering grounds, 
pens are to remain empty for a period of at least- two “ We are mandated to protect our lands and our 
years, the time deemed necessary to allow the sur- water because they are all part of who we are,” 
rounding seabed to recove* and to return to its intrin- remarked Smith recently in Alert Bay. She said 
sic state. that “community Elders have phenomenal knowl- 

One of the two companies fined in the Maine case, edge about the region,” and wonders why their 
Stolt Sea Farms, is recognized as one of the world’s expertise isn’t used more often, 
largest aquaculture companies. It also has fish farms Marine biologist, Alexandra Morton, is one of 
operating in B.C., including several sites in the the first people that local Native leaders call upon 
Broughton Archipelago off Vancouver Island’s north- when controversy about salmon farms begins to 
east coast. This is yet another place where the compa- dominate the conversation. This year she’s continuing improvement is obvious, 
ny’s fish farms have come under verbal fire as both- her work gathering samples - 20 young salmon each “My impression is that fallowing the 
environmentalists and First Nations leaders have 





zsie- {Mud to- iahde- the Cf/iadi. 

o/ 2002/2003, putm- 
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5lue Quills 
First Nations (College 


For Inhumation on Certificate, Diploma and Degree 
Options, Contact Us At 
Box 279, St. Paul, AB T0A3A0 
Phone: (780) 645-4455 • Edmonton Direct: (780) 429-2971 
Toll Free: 1-888-645-4455 
www.bluequills.ca 


has made 

and checking them for general health conditions a big impact,” said Morton, getting away from her 
and counting the number of sea lice attached to their usual condemnation of the sea lice, the companies 
bodies. So far this year she’s already checked out responsible for their existence, and the governments 
more than 1200 - and that number could increase that license them. She did add, however, that she was 
when she’s out again later this fall. Morton says she’s concerned about the serious setbacks that will take 
discovered that even though the lice count isn’t yet place if those open nets are stocked again, 
low enough to offer protection to pink smolts, ' ‘ NI XT ' 


Bob Maskell, MLA 
#305 - 8702 Meadowlark Rd. 
Edmonton, AB T5R5W5 
Ph: (780) 414-0711 
Fax: (780) 414-0713 


WHITE BEAR FIRST NATION 

in partnership with 

BEAR CLAW CASINO 

invites you to our 


Annual 


Celebration 


f July 4-6, 2003 

Camping Day-July3 
Near Carlyle, Saskatchewan 


casino 

Canadian Host Drum "Eagle Claw" - Saskatchewan 
USA Host "Standing Eagle" Walt Hill Nebraska 

For more information contact; 

EricRedroad 306-577-4577 Irene McArthur 306-577-4950 

Donald McArthur 306-577-2426 Joan McArthur 306-577-4577 


'best Wishes to all the grabs of2003. 
"Your harb Work Will he reWarbeb. 

Bee »r r 


‘Namgis First Nation Chief Bill Cranmer said he 
doesn’t understand why the sea lice problem got out 
of hand in the first place. He said that the “problems 
encountered in Europe, where fish farming is big 
business,” should have provided enough warning 
about what happens when things go wrong. Chief 
Cranmer says he’d be willing to consider supporting 
fish farms if they were land-based or container-based 
but until then he intends to keep up his efforts to see 
that a ban is put on new sites in the area. 

Otto Langer, the director of the Vancouver-based, 
David Suzuki Foundation’s, Marine Conservation 
Program, says the decision by Judge Carter should 
help strengthen the arguments of those seeking an end 
to open-net pens. He is also in favour of government 
imposing closed-container system fish farms. 

“It has got to create ri] 



(780) 41 
(780) 41 


pies here in Canada," 
Langer said soon after the 
Carter decision was 


people who will say we 
have the same farming 
techniques (as they do in 
the east), we have the 
same problems.” 


We salute the achievements of our Native youth. 


UNITED CARPET 

. .. Carpet Retail Outlets - ■ 

We make it all. so easy. 

We Supply & Install Guaranteed Installations 

Carpet, Linoleum, Hardwood Financin 3 liable 

Blinds, Ceramic Tile Serving Fort McMurray Sine 

(MMl 


Laminate Floors 

)2 Fraser Ave., Ft. McMurray 


Welcome to the 1st Annual Summer Pow-Wow! 
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Al-Pac wins national 
greenhouse gas 
reduction award 

A reduction in both the intensity and amount of tion. In 
carbon emissions at the Alberta-Pacific Forest 2001, it was 
Industries Inc. mill site near Boyle, Alta, has earned 0.23 
the company a coveted national Pollution Prevention tC02e/ADt 
Award from the Canadian Council of Ministers of (a decrease 
the Environment. The award was presented by of 50 per 
Federal Environment Minister David Anderson at a cent from 
ceremony in Calgary on June 11. 1994 levels.) 

The Pollution Prevention Awards celebrate the T h e 
innovative ways that Canadian companies are prac- majority of 
ticing pollution prevention. “The environmental the reduc- 
achievements of award winners should be a chal- tions have 
lenge and inspiration to all Canadians,” said Hon. come 
Chester Gillian, Prince Edward Island Minister of through Al- 
Environment and current CCME president. Only Pac’s green 
seven companies in Canada were recognized with power gen- 
the award. eration programs. The company self-generates the 

Bill Hunter, Al-Pac President and Chief Operating majority of its required power through the burning 
Officer, says the award is an important form of of renewable wood waste products such as bark and 
recognition for the company’s efforts to become car- sawdust, as well as leftover materials from the pulp- 
bon neutral by 2007. ing process. By gradually increasing the amount of 

“Through the combined efforts of our teams, we “green” energy sources 
have been able to find innovative solutions to cli- over natural gas, the corn- 
mate change challenges,” Hunter says. “When we pany has significantly 
started production in 1993, we made an unwavering reduced its greenhouse 
commitment to environmental excellence and this is gas emissions. Earlier this 
another example of how we keep our commit- year, the company won a 
ments.” Leadership Award from 

Since 1994, Al-Pac has reduced the amount of its the Voluntary Challenge 
overall emissions by 36 per cent, and the reduced Registry for its green- 
intensity of emissions (amount of greenhouse gas house gas reduction 
produced per tonne of pulp) by 50 per cent. Al-Pac’s efforts, 
absolute mill GHG 



decreased from about 
215,000 tonnes of car¬ 
bon dioxide equivalent 
(tC02e) in 1994 to just 
over 137,000 tC02e in 
2001 (a decrease of 36.1 


per ci 


.) The ir 


isity 


of the mill’s carbon 
emissions in 1994 was 
0.46 tC02e per air-dried 
tonne of pulp produc- 


»DOLLAR STORE 


• Gift Items • Housewares • I 

MALL ON MAIN, 10310-110 ST., 

BOX 288, FAIRVIEW, AB TOH 1L0 
RIVERDRIVE MALL, #9-10122-100 STREET 


ZE RIVER, ABT8S1S8 


ax: (780) 83£ 
el: (780) 62* 


Saluting the class of 200J. 

\/our education will help ensure a 
brighter future for yourself and 
Canada's Aboriginal Peoples. 


islon 


World Vision 

World Vision Canada Aboriginal Programs 

#1 World Drive, Mississauga, ON L5T 2Y4 

Phone toll free: 1-800-268-3922 Fax: (905) 696-2166 

www.worldvision.ca 

Serving the Aboriginal Community in Development 


LUMBERMATE™ 2000 

PORTABLE 

BAND 

SAWMILLS 



Call today for more details! 

tl-7746 Ext. 125 website: www.norwoodindustries.com 

Norwood Industries Inc. • R.R. #2 Kilworthy, Ontario, Canada, POE 1GO 


AMEC Earth & Environment Ltd. 

10204 Centennial Drive 

Fort McMurray, AB T9H 1Y5 


amec 


Ph: (780) 791-0848 
Fax: (780) 790-1194 


We take this opportunity to congratulate all graduates for 
their accomplishments & wish them continued success. 

• Oil & Gas 
•Mining 

• Transportation 


For more information, please visit 


at www.ee.amec.com am 
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NUNAVUT 
ARCTIC COLLEGE 

Nunavut Arctic College can help you meet the academic 
challenges of life and prepare for the many employment 
and business opportunities that Nunavut offers 


For information about Nunavut Arctic College programs, 
either contact your regional campus at the address below 
or visit us on the internet at www.nac.nu.ca 


Kivalliq Campus 
P.0. Box 002 
Rankin Inlet, NU 
Ph: 867-645-5500 
Fx: 867-645-2387 
Kivalliq@nac.nu.ca 


Nunatta College 
P.0. Box 600 
Iqaluit, NU 
Ph: 867-979-7200 
Fx: 867-979-7102 
nunatta@nac.nu.ca 


Kitikmeot Campus 
P.0. Box 54 
Cambridge Bay, NU 
Ph: 867-983-4108 
Fx: 867-983-4106 
kitikmeot@nac.nu.ca 































Best wishes to the 
First Nations Graduates 
from 

Dctane 

ENERGY SERVICES LTD. 


Octane Energy Services Ltd. 

Suite 625, 101 -6Ave. S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T2P 3P4 

Ph: 403-509-3933 
Fax: 403-509-3939 
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“Go for it... 

.. .malce your dream a reality!’ 


Post-Secondary 
Student Services 

encourages higher education 
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Cree School Board 
Commission scolaire Crie 
Post-Secondary Office 
1950 Sherbrooke West, Suite 100 
Montreal, Quebec H3H 1E7 
1-800-463-7402 


Are You a Firearm Owner? 

Protecting your rights and your children and grandchildren's 
rights is not as simple as it once was. The National Firearms 
Association is here, to help! 

• DO you know what the rights of the Executor of your estate have 
when it comes to your firearms? The National Firearms 
Association's Primer on Inheritance will help you! 

• DO you know that the National Firearms Association has studied 
the Firearms Act and knows that legislation better than the federal 
government? We help fight, and win more court cases protecting 
your rights than all other firearms groups in Canada — combined! We 
can (and will) help when you need it! 

• Do you have interests in hunting? Target shooting? Reloading? 
Firearm collecting? Learn even more with your Membership in the 
NFA. 

• DO you want to help preserve firearm ownership and use for future 
generations? This is where you, and the National Firearms 
Association can work together! 

Would this kind of information help you? National Firearms 
Association members get information like this, and more in each issue 

of The Canadian Firearms Journal, our Member Magazine. 


National Firearms Association Membership Application 


Town:_Prov:_PCode:_ 

Phone:__ 

U Regular ($30) □ Senior ($25) □ Family ($45) 

□ Business ($50) □ Life ($750) $_ 

□ NFA Liability Insurance* (6.00 per person) 

Five Million Dollars Coverage $_ 

□ Cheque / Money Order enclosed 

□ Visa / Mastercard___Expiry:_ 

Total: $. _,_ 

Mail or fax this form to: NFA, Box 52183, Edmonton, AB TBG 2T5 (780) 439-4091 




"A superb piece of work, unusual in its breadth. 
It engages no less than the whole of the British 
and American worids and Weaver has consider¬ 
able professional knowledge in these areas. He 
has an amazing capacity to identify and synthe¬ 
size the extant literature in a simple and com¬ 
pelling style." lohn Qarke, author of Land, Power, 
and Economics on the Frontier of Upper Canada 
May 2003 0-7735-2527-0 $39.95 


McGill-Queen’s 
University Press 























































